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Stop Growing Scrub Crops: 


N the future the agricultural measure of the South will largely be 
guaged by the quality of our labors and the products thereof. It 
is not going to be enough that we labor with our hands; head and 
hand, brain and brawn, must labor together that we may produce 


quality products in quantity. 


Probably in no other single instance do we fall so lamentably short 
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selection. 


$1a Year; 5c a Copy 


Aren't these increases worth working for? 
Right now every farmer in the South should make up his mind to 
be done forever with scrub seed. 

















GROUP OF WILSON COUNTY, N. C., CANNING CLUB GIRLS 





as in the quality of seed we plant. 


ing out. 
and Angus for beef are coming in. Scrub 
stock are giving way to the pure-bred, 
simply because the pure-bred is the great- 
est profit-maker 

But we are lagging in the matter of 
breeding up our field crops by careful 
seed selection Many experiment station 
tests and the experience of hundreds of 
good farmers have shown beyond all 
doubt that seed corn or cotton seed 
adapted to local soil and climatic condi- 
tions and held up toa high standard by 
careful, intelligent selection, may, on an 
average, be depended upon to increase 
yields from 10 to 20 per cent. Putting the 
average increase due to pure-bred seeds 
at one-sixth, we have, in the case of cot- 
ton yielding one-half bale per acre, at 
present prices an increased per acre crop 
value of about $12.50: in the case of corn 
yielding 20 bushels per acre, we have an 
increased value per acre of about $6. 


During the past ten years the 
razor-back hog in most of the South has become a memory only, 
his place having been taken by sleek pure-breds. 
Jerseys and Holsteins for milk and Herefords, Shorthorns 


Scrub cattle are go- 
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Beginning with the cotton, the best bolls from the best stalks, the 
stalks conforming most nearly to the desired type, should be care- 
fully picked and ginned separately, to prevent mixing. 
seed should be used for planting a seed patch next spring. 


These selected 
Thena 
year from now rigid selection in this 
seed patch should again be practiced, the 
carefully selected seed going to plant a 
seed patch the year following and the 
general run of seed from the seed 
patch being used to plant the general 
crop. 

A similar plan should be followed in 
selecting the seed corn, care being taken 
each summer to detassel all barren or 
otherwise undesirable stalks in the seed 
patch to prevent their crossing with the 
good stalks that are to furnish the select- 
ed seed. 


Scrub seed and scrub farmers go to- 
gether, and both, under the new order 
of things, must go into fhe economic scrap- 
heap. 

Why not begin now and make yours a 
farm where none but pure-breds shall 
have a place? 


Select Seed Now | 
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If the varieties of cotton and corn || 
now grown are known to be well suited to our local conditions, the | 
next step is to maintain their standard and even improve thera by field || 
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oe = An extremely simple, light draft plow 
ae til , - which does as good work as the highest 
Gin - priced sulky plow made. — ! 
~~ Adapted to all localities, for all kinds of plowing. 


Distinguished for simple, strong construction, light draft, 
easy handling and good working qualities. Don’t walk when 
you can do better work with the Little Dutch with the same amount of horse- 
power you would use for a walking plow. 


Automatic Wheel Control 


Guides plow in right direction at all times—relieves driver of work and worry. The Little 
Dutch Sulky follows the most crooked furrows as long as off-horse walks in furrow; turns Tr 
to right or left without use of lever; plows as deeply and evenly at corners as in rest of field; 
does inside and outside plowing; throws bottoms out of dead furrows when cross plowing. 

The Little Dutch Sulky is particularly fitted for work in stony ground. 

Built in right or left hand _ styles; equipped with great variety of steel bottoms or chilled 
bases for good work in any soil. 

Ask your Moline dealer about the Moline Little Dutch Sulky or write us for Illustrated Literature. 

Address Department 22 


Moline Plow Company, Moline, Illinois 








Manufacturers Of 


(Sites) Stalk Cutters Grain Drills Rice Binders Spreaders 
cows ‘ Fay Loaders Lime Sowers Grain Binders Scales 
Planters(ém5) Side Del.Rakes Seeders Corn Binders Wagons 
Cultivators Dump Rakes Mowers Vehicles 
Listers Potato Diggers Reapers Farm Trucks 

Moline-Universal Yractor g Stephens Six Automobile 
Yd pb 


For Over 50 Years of Good Implements 


























RE this point in mind the next time you 
buy a wagon—Columbus and Weber 
wagons are guaranteed to stand up under 
capacity loads. You don’t haveto be a wagon 
expert to buy a Columbus or Weber wagon safely. 
All you really need to know is the weight of your 
heaviest loads. Buy a wagon marked to carry that 
load and we guarantee safety and satisfaction worth 
more to you than all the talking points of all the 
wagons in the market put together. 


Ask any dealer who carries Columbus or Weber wagons to 
show you just what we mean by this statement, or write to us 
for full information. Our wagons have many good features 
—the International fifth wheel, the sandboard wear plate, 
link end rods, folding end gate, superior material — more 
features than you will find on any other wagon. All these 
help to give the good service, long life and economy that you 
get with Columbus or Weber wagons. See the wagon or 
write to us before you buy again. 


International Harvester Company of America 


















McCormick Milwaukee 
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(Incorporated) 
CHICAGO ey US A 
| Champion Deering 
EN writing letters to advertisers, it is a ‘iaieil plan to use the correct ad- 


Osborne 
W H 

_ dress, just as it is given in the advertisement. This will insure prompt 
delivery and immediate attention. 

Postal employes say it is remarkable how much mail is wrongly addressed. 
The state or the street address, or both, will be omitted, or the town or city 
will be misspelled, or the firm name will be written and no address whatever 
given. 

These are due to lapses of memory or to diverted attention, and to avoid 
them, one should refer to the advertisement before addressing the envelope, 
and then copy the address just-as it is given in the paver. 
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THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 





ist High Prices for foodstuffs are sure to prevail fos anoth- 
* er year. The World looks to You for Food and wil 
cheerfully pay liberal prices. 
2nd aaen First requires you to grow Wheat for your own 
° Bread. 


3rd. Preparedness urges you to grow Oates for your own 
stock and for our Goverment so you can eell corn and 

meat for human food at high prices. 
4th. Enrichment of your soil is made easy by the Cole Drill. 
? With this Drill you sow grain at the tight time in your 
field of Cotton or Corn, get two crops from eame land, and 
start a rotation of crops that will build up your soil. It does 


Get a 
Cole Grain 
Drill and 





not injure the Cotton or Corn and while you gather these 
crops your grain is growing and getting well rooted before 
winter comes. 


5th. The Cole Drill will save % of the labor. Write us for 
the proof. 

6th. The Cole Drill is the best insurance against winter 
killing. Let us send you letters from farmers who made 

did crops of Oats'and Wheat with the Cole This Season. 

As; you know Oats sowed with other drilis were 

generally killed out and a complete failure. 


7th. Profit, Prudence and Patriotism all invite and 

urge you to grow grain Common sense re- 
quires that you get the Cole Drill be- 
cause it costs only 4 as much as the 
big drills, does all that they do, and 
does important work that the big 
drills cannot do. 


Sow Grain 


Because 
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| Also made Write at once for free circulars tell- 
with discs ing all about these valuable Drills and 

| showing how they save labor and 
instead of make money for the Farmers. 


plow feet The Cole Manufacturing Co. 


Box 300, CHARLOTTE, N. C. 























ELVET \ 

isn’t “just \ 
@ name”—it is {| 
a description of 
the aged-in- 
the-wood smooth- 
ness and mellowness 
that the choicest of 
mild Kentucky Bur- 
ley tobacco gets from 
two years natural 
ageing. 

















THE: 
SMOOTHE 
SMOKING TOBACCO 

















IME is the 

most valu- 
able thing in the 
world. An’ the 
two years of it 
that go into 
Velvet make 
Velvet mo’ than 
worth yo’ dime. 





































Clos alfalfa and vetch are the finest 
of feed crops. They protect your land 
during the winter and, most important of all, 
they are wonderful soil builders. 

By mixing NitrA-germ with the seeds you can have 
perfect stands and maximum yields, even on land 
where you failed before. 


e 
Nitrogen for Present and Future 
Ample nitrogen is pro- _ The illustration on the 
duced for the growing left is of clover field of F. 
a D. Tuck, Athens, Georgia, 


crop; and plenty is store 
in soil for the following ptanted without NitrA- 
crop. Thousands of farm- germ. On the rightisfield 
NitrA-germ p anted by him with 


ers are using 
successfully. itrA-germ. 


W. H. Wood, of Pike County, writes: ‘I 

am well pleased with NitrA-gorm on vetch 

and crimson clover. The Coffee County Agent 

sayS my crops are the finest in the county.’’ 

Prices of NitrA-germ, Delivered, Are: 
@to 4 acres, $2.00 per acre 5 to 19 acres, $1.80 per acre 
20 to 49 acres, $1.65 per acre 50 to 99 acres, $1.50 per acre 
00 acres and up, $1.35 per acre 

Order today, specify the If you are unable to pro- 
crops you intendto plant cure clover, alfalfa, or 
and acreage of each crop. vetch seed, write us and 
Write for free booklet, we will try to supply you. 


THE NITRA-GERM SALES COMPANY, Inc. 
602-G Bay Street, Savannah, Ga, 











When writing to advertisers say, “l saw your advertisement in The 
Progressive Farmer.” 
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Timely Farm Suggestions | 


By TAFT BUTLER 








Fr. PRACTICALLY all the Cotton 
Belt, Southern-grown, fall-sowed 
varieties of Red Rust-proof oats are 
reasonably safe from winter-killing 
when sowed early enough on prop- 
erly prepared land. When these oats 
do not winter-kill they out-yield and 
are much superior to the Turf or 
Virginia Gray oat. In the extreme 
northern part of the Cotton Belt, and 
for a considerable distance north, the 
Turf oat will probably do as well or 
better than spring-sowed oats. The 
field of usefulness of the Red Rust- 
proef varieties could be considerably 
extended northward if the open-fur- 
row method of seeding were prac- 
ticed and they were put in early 
enough to get a good root growth be- 
fore cold weather. Under present 
methods and time of seeding fall 
oats, the use of the red oats should 
probably cease toward the extreme 
northern limits of the Cotton Belt 
and Turf oats should take their place 
as far north as they will stand the 
winter, but they must be sowed early. 


Soils for Oats and Wheat 


ATS are adapted to a much wider 

range of soils than is wheat. While 
it is true that oats like a cool, moist 
climate and a rich loam soil, they will 
do well on practically all soils in the 
South that are rich enough to pro- 
duce good yields of other crops, if 
due care is given to the time of plant- 
ing and the variety. 

Wheat insists much more strongly 
on a rich clay loam soil and ,uffers 
more severely from rust if warm, 
moist weather comes during the 
spring, while it is maturing. 

Oats will make a fair yield on poor- 
er soils than will wheat, are better 
adapted to sandy soils, and varieties 
suitable to the South suffer much less 
severely from rust under normal 
weather conditions, especially in the 
Southern half of the Cotton Belt. 

But neither oats nor wheat will 
give a profitable yield on poor soil. 
Our oats are frequently planted on 
land too poor for growing other 
crops profitably, hence our low aver- 
age yields; but if soils, varieties and 
time of seeding are given proper con- 
sideration, the oat may be made a 
profitable crop throughout the entire 
South. 








Corn Stover 


READER asks if shredded corn 

stover can be baled from the 
shredder, without danger of heating. 
He also asks if this stover will be a 
good cheap roughage for mules not 
at work. 

Shredded corn stover sometimes 
molds, even when stored loose in 
large quantities; but in the opinion 
of the writer this is due to either a 
failure to cure thoroughly in the 
shock or to the presence of moisture 
from rain or dew when the corn is 
shredded. If corn is properly shock- 
ed, thoroughly cured in the shock, 
which takes from four to six weeks, 
according to weather conditions, and 
is then free from moisture from rain 
or dew, it can be baled from the 
shredder with safety. But these con- 
ditions must exist when the corn is 
shredded or there is danger of trou- 
ble. 

Corn stover, shredded or cut, is not 
a good roughage for mules and 
horses, and for working animals we 
do not advise that it constitute more 
than one-half the roughage, if used 
at all; but for idle mules there is no 
reason why it should not make up 











the entire roughage or entirely take 
the place of hay. With this and just 
a little corn and cottonseed meal idle 
mules can be wintered cheaply, or at 
least more cheaply than on salable 
hays. Average corn stover is about 
equal to cottonseed hulls as a reugh- 
age, but a good grade of stover we 
think superior to hulls or any of the 
straws of the smail grains. 


Filling a Silo With Corn and Sor- 
ghum Maturing at Different Dates 
READER writes: “My sorghum 
will get ripe some time before 
my corn. Will it be all right to put 
it in the silo and then when my corn 
gets ready put it in on top?” 

When the silo is partly filled, and 
then a period of two or three weeks 
passes before the filling is finished, 
a considerable quantity of the mate- 
rial first put in spoils and must be 
thrown out before putting more 
material into the silo. The depth to 
which the material first put in will 
spoil will depend on the care taken 
to cut the material fine and pack 
that first put in well and firm at the 
top. 

This spoilage and waste of several 
inches at the top of the sorghum first 
put in is about the only objection to 
first putting in the sorghum and then 
waiting on the corn to become ready. 

But if the corn will be ready with- 
in two or three weeks of the time 
the sorghum is at the stage which is 
generally thought best for putting 
in the silo, we would be strongly 
tempted to let the sorghum wait un- 
til the corn is ready and put both 
in at the same time. Sorghum and 
corn are both put m the silo too 
green much more frequently than 
they are allowed to get over-ripe. 
This is especially true of sorghum. 
Perhaps sorghum may get too ripe 
and dry to be put in the silo and 
make the best sorghum silage, but it 
will be ‘some considerable time after 
the seeds become hard. 

If sorghum is put in the silo when 
the seeds are in the dough stage it 
contains too much moisture and the 
silage made is very sour. If the seeds 
are allowed to ripen and some of the 
leaves to partially dry, the stalks and 
remaining green leaves will contain 
enough moisture to pack and pre- 
serve the silage. In our inquirer’s 
case, the sorghum may be put in two 
or three days before the corn and 
then the heavy weight of corn on top 
of it will assist in packing down the 
sorghum. Of course, if the sorghum 
becomes too dry before the corn is 
ready it should be put in before, but 
we think this unlikely. At least, it 
will wait two or three weeks on the 
corn and probably result in better 
sorghum silage. 


When Dipping to Kill Ticks May 
ease 
pf BADER in Mississippi writes 
us as follows: “We started tick 
eradication about six years ago, but 
we are still dipping every two weeks. 
Must we always dip our cattle?” 

This is one of the counties where 
dipping vats have been destroyed at 
night, by blowing them up with dy- 
namite. This indicates a spirit of 
antagonism to the work. In those 
sections where the people are large- 
ly favorable to the work vats are not 
likely to ‘be blown up. 

This is the whole explanation. If 
all cattle owners dip all their cattle 
every two weeks from April to Oc- 
tober, or for one season, much less 











six years, the ticks will be all killed. 
When this is done, all dipping of cat- 
tle will cease in so far as the killing 
of ticks is concerned. 

When a longer period is required 
to get rid of the ticks in any section 
or county it is because of the fact 
that some people will not dip all 
their cattle every two weeks from 
April to October. They could be 
made to do so if, say, 90 or 95 per 
cent of the people in the county fav- 
ored the work sufficientiy to support 
it with their influence and efforts. 
One man out of 25 in a geighborhood 
will seldom refuse to dip his cattle, 
if he knows the other 24 are dipping 
and will condemn him if he does not 
do so. If he is an exception and does 
refuse to dip, although his neighbors 
are all doing so, he can still be 
reached by neighborhood pressure 
or by the law, in Mississippi, if the 
other 24 are sufficiently interested 
to bring the pressure they are able 
to bring. 


The people living in the county or 
the section where our reader lives 
will have to dip their cattle until all 
the ticks are killed. This may be six 
months or six years, just depending 
on whether all the cattle are dipped 
or whether some of them are not 
dipped regularly. It is stmply a ques- 
tion of dipping all the cattle, every 
two weeks, for one season. When 
this is done the cattle fever tick is 
exterminated. And when the ticks 
in a section or a county are once all 
killed they do not come ‘back again 
except on cattle, or rarely on horses 
and mules. There is no case on re- 
cord in the history of the tick eradi- 
cation work where any section has 
once eradicated the ticks and then 
allowed them to reinfest the terri- 
tory. 





Increasing the South’s Wheat 
Acreage 


HE United States Department of 

Agriculture and the agricultural 
workers of the various Southern 
states are rightfully calling on the 
South for an increased production of 
the fall-sowed food grains, especially 
wheat. What they are asking is en- 
tirely sane and there should be no 
trouble in meeting their suggested in- 
crease. They know the soil, climatic 
and other limitations to wheat pro- 
duction in the South and are only 
asking what is practical and what 
will unquestionably be profitable if 
their suggestions are followed. 

But in any such efforts to increase 
the production of any crop there is 
always more or less danger to ex- 
tremists. Gamblers in farm products 
are not alone confined to the stock 
exchanges and the so-called specula- 
tors. The American farmer seems also, 
by nature, considerable of a gambler. 
We do not think the South should 
“plunge” on the growing of wheat, 
nor do those who are advising an 
increase in our wheat acreage. 

Those sections accustomed to the 
growing of oats or wheat, when the 
soils are of a clay or clay loam type, 
rich and suitable for wheat growing, 
which are located chiefly in the 
northern. half of the Cotton Belt, and 
where there are facilities for harvest- 
ing, threshing and milling the grain 
when produced may wisely increase 
the acreage in wheat far beyond the 
conservative suggestions of the offi- 
cial agricultural workers. Even in 
other sections and on most small 
farms a few acres in wheat—three to 
five—should be tried, if there is a 
thresher im the neighborhood to 
which the wheat can be hauled. 

But we should remember that the 
greatest obstacles to the growing of 
wheat in the South are light, poor 
soils, poor preparation of the land 
and rust. 





PASTURE PROBLEMS 


Fall Grains for Grazing—Pastures 


for the Spring Lambs 














WE HAVE already discussed in this 

column the fall-sowed cereals for 
pasture, but we wish to again insist 
that, for late fall and winter, they 
are about our only dependence for 
green feed. Over much of the South 
it is not well to depend on wintering 
the livestock on pasture. Except on 
sandy soils, the land is too wet for 
grazing a large part of the winter, 
even if the weather were mot so cold 
that pasture plants can make little 
growth. But for young animals, like 
pigs and calves, and for sheep and 
poultry the importance of some green 
feed during the winter can scarcely 
be overestimated. For stich stock, 
the green or succulent condition of 
the feed is of much more importance 
than the quantity. 

If pasturage alone is desired we 
would rather have barley than wheat, 
oats or rye. The livestock like it 
better and it makes more growth, if 
the land is rich. Next to barley, 
wheat is the best of these fall-sowed 
grains for furnishing late feed and 
winter grazing. A few acres can be 
sowed near the barn for winter graz- 
ing; if plans are properly made, and 
if sowed early and an abundance of 
seed used the grazing furnished will 
prove about the most profitable crop 
grown. 


. 


* * * 


A number of our readers are think- 
ing seriously of growing a few early 
lambs. There is no class of livestock 
for which our climatic conditions are 
better suited than the growing of 
early spring lambs, if we really learn 
the business and follow it in an in- 
telligent manner. It is a business, 
however, which must be conducted 
right to succeed. No half-way or 
careless methods will do. Certain 
things must be done and done right 
and at the right time. Of these none 
is more important than winter and 
early spring grazing. The young 
lambs must make rapid growth. To 
make this possible the ewes must 
furnish a large flow of milk and this 
they will not and cannot do without 
green feed. 

Over practically the entire Cotton 
Belt, green feed may be furnished 
the ewes during the winter and early 
spring, if careful arrahgements are 
made for doing so. Unless such graz- 
ing is to be furnished we advise our 
readers against attempting to grow 
early lambs, but if the start is made 
with a small flock of ewes, bred to 
drop lambs December 15 to January 
15, and an abundance of grazing pro- 
vided, the production of early spring 
lambs might be made a very profita- 
ble small business. Oats, wheat, bar- 
ley, rye, rape and bur and crimson 
clover furnish us an opportunity for 
furnishing grazing which might give 
us the advantage of all sections far- 
ther North in this business 


Pasture conditions have been large- 
ly reversed from the usual this year. 
Early in the season the cool weather 
and then later, in many sections, a 
dry spell prevented the usual good 
grazing during May and june. But 
July and August have been especially 
good for pastures, except in some 
parts of Texas and Oklahoma, which 
have suffered from a severe drouth. 
But while the grass has been growing 
in the territory of abundant rainfall, 
so also have the weeds. Even in the 
dry pastures of Texas, where in many 
cases there was no green grass the 
early part of this month, certain 
weeds were still flourishing. 





“Don’t guess; get busy and find out,” 














































































































/up and hasten the wilting. 
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aie By W.F. MASSEY 


What Farmers Want to Know | 
. | 











MAKING COWPEA HAY 


Some Pointers on What Is Necessary 
and How to Do the Work 


ROM a state expgriment station: 

“Because of recent difficulty in 
growing clover, and in response to 
many inquiries in regard to curing 
peavine hay, we are issuing a circular 
on the subject. Should like to have 
you give us in detail your method of 
curing this hay. I find this method 
given in one of the farmers’ bulletins 
published some years ago, and also 
in the Wilcox and Smith’s Encyclo- 
pedia of Agriculture. They give the 
method somewhat differently. In the 
latter case they make the statement 
that you recommend that the peas 
be not raked up nor cocked until they 
are ready to take in. In the farmer’s 
bulletin they say that you recom- 
mend raking them the first day after 
cutting, cocking and leaving in the 
cock until in the right condition to 


put in. I do not wish to quote you 
without being positive that I am 
right. It seems that some of the 


Southern stations have not had satis- 
factory results from your method. Is 
it not possible that curing the hay 
more than you advise would be as 
likely to cause failure as not curing 
enough? It seems to me that cow- 
pea hay cured too much to pack and 
heat, and yet not dry enough to pre- 
vent molding, would be most likely 
to spoil.” 

I had almost come to the determi- 

nation to write no more about curing 
cowpea hay, for no matter how care- 
fully one may state his method there 
will always be men who will not use 
common sense in the matter. Some 
years ago I stated that under pecu- 
liar conditions of the crop and great 
heat and dry weather, I was able to 
house the hay the third day after 
cutting it, and at once many jumped 
to the conclusion that I advised put- 
ting the hay in the barn the third 
day as an essential part of the cur- 
ing. But how the publishers of the 
enclyclopedia you refer to ever got 
the notion that I advised letting the 
hay lie till cured I cannot say for I 
never suggested anything of the sort, 
but have always urged the import- 
ance of curing it with the least ex- 
posure to the sun possible. 
_ The great object is to get all the 
hay in the best shape; that is, to cure 
the hay so that we do not have a pile 
of sticks but a cured product with the 
leaves, the best part of the hay, re- 
tained. This cannot he done if the 
hay is let lie expesed to the sun till 
cured. I have stated very often in 
these and other columns the method 
I used successfully for 30 years with- 
out a single failure. Many have writ- 
ten to me that they have perfect suc- 
cess and make fine hay, and others 
claim that their hay molded. In fact 
one farmer wrote in one of the farm 
papers that he wanted no more of 
my hay, as it always molded. But, as 
I have said, I cannot endow men 
with common sense and judgment so 
that they would understand the vary- 
ing conditions of the crop in differ- 
ent localities and different seasons. 
While, under peculiar conditions, I 
was once able to house the hay the 
third day, I have never done this but 
once. The condition of the crop 
must be taken into consideration. 
Peas cut too green will take longer 
to cure as a matter of course, and if 
cut too far advanced the leaves will 
be lost in any method of curing. In 
brief the following has been my prac- 
tice: : 

Let the crop grow till the pods are 
well-filled and some beginning to 
turn yellow. Mow only in the morn- 
ing till noon, beginning as soon as 
the dew is off. Run a tedder behind 
the mowers and keep it going to toss 
In the af- 
ternoon rake the hay into windrows, 


and the next morning turn these 
over with the rake. That afternoon 
put this cutting into cocks as narrow 
and tall as will stand well, and rake 
the second morning’s hay into win- 
drows. Then as soon as a handful of 
hay can be taken and twisted hard 
and no sap run to the twist, put the 
hay in the barn, letting it simply set- 
tle with its own weight and not pack- 
ing. Then let it alone, for if it heats 
and you stir it, you will let in the 
mold spores with the air, and the re- 
sult will be moldy hay; but if let 
alone it will cure sweet and clean 
and the leaves will be retained. This 
is assuming that the weather is good 
and there has been no rain. If rain 
comes on the cocks they will have to 
be opened and dried off, for if there 
is any external moisture on the hay 
it will mold. One practice, I think, 
which has caused some to fail is that 
they have let the cocks stand on 
damp ground and have run this damp 
bottom in with the hay. In wet 
weather it is important that the hay 
cocks be dried off. 

Now I have, as I have said, never 
made a failure in getting clean hay, 
and hundreds have written me that 
they have had perfect success by fol- 
lowing this method, while others 
have said that they got moldy hay. 


and it had to go through the. nitrifi- 
cation process in the soil before 
plants could use it, and it furnishes 
mainly nitrogen, while potatoes are 
made by phosphoric acid and potash. 
If the weather is favorable the pota- 
toes may yet form if there is enough 
plant food of the right sort in the 
soil. But if you want early potatoes 
plant an early variety and plant in 
February and not May. 





Bermuda Onions 


66¢DLEASE give me some informa- 

tion in regard to the cultivation 
of the white Bermuda onions. Should 
seed or sets be used, and where can 
these be had? What kindof soil is 
best suited to the crop. Tell me 
when to plant and the best fertilizer 
to use and how much an acre. Will 
three acres properly cultivated, be 
profitable? Have never grown any. 
Have also thought I would try two 
acres in cucumbers; what do you 
ethink of this?” 

I think that a trucker in beginning 
should go slow and not attempt too 
large an area at first. Onions are a 
crop that must be planted in close 
rows to be profitable and hence must 
be cultivated with hand implements. 
Then you have got to get right down 
on your knees to onions and pull 
every sprig of weed or grass from 
the rows by hand. As regards the 
so-called Bermuda onion, I do not 
think that in eastern North Carolina 
you can compete with the growers in 





hay-making month. 
4. Resolve to carefully select 


seed should have no place on the 


market prices. 
‘ 





THE BUSINESS FARMER’S CALENDAR: FIVE THINGS TO 
DO THIS WEEK AND NEXT 

ET ready to cut grocery bills by putting in a big turnip patch. 
G And remember that turnips 

heavy application of manure will help. 

2. But don’t let turnips be the extent of the fall gardening. Read 

the fall planting suggestions in recent issues of The Progressive 
Farmer and then make your garden work the year round. 


3. Better get out the mowing machine and go over it thoroughly, 
replacing or repairing any missing or broken parts. September is 


and get busy on the job if the crops are far enough advanced. Scrub 


5. Talk it over with your neighbors and see if some plan cannot be 
perfected for selling cotton seed in carlots, thus getting top-of-the- 


love a fat, moist, mellow soil. A 


your planting seed for next year, 


modern farm. 








Why they did I could only say from 
an intimate knowledge of, their crop 
conditions .and method, for it was 
evidently not the fault of the method 
but the way in which the method 
was applied under varying conditions, 
and the failure to use common sense 
in the work. 





Better Make Sauer Kraut 


6s] HAVE some fine headed cabbage. 

There is no sale here for them 
and none worth shipping North. Do 
not want to lose them. Can I bury 
them and keep them?” 

Cabbage headed in summer cannot 
be kept. It must be used or you 
could make it into kraut. Get Farm- 
ers’ Bulletin No. 125 from the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. This will tell 
about making kraut. 





Tops and No Potatoes 

6¢— HAVE some Irish potatoes which 

I bought and planted in May. The 
tops are nice looking, but they have 
no signs of potatoes on them.: They 
were fertilized with barnyard ma- 
nure. Please tell me what is the 
trouble.” 

You planted Irish potatoes without 
knowing whether they were an early 
or late variety. You planted them 
more than two months too late for 
early potatoes, and nearly as much 
too soon for late potatoes. I have 
never had any potatoes to amount 
to much planted in May. They 
always hit the hottest and dry- 
est weather and seldom make a good 
crop. Then you manured with barn- 
yard manure, and that probably fresh, 





southwestern Texas. Their product 


is early and this variety of onion 
must be sold early, as they do not | 


keep well. Then they are a flat 
onion, and you can always get more 
an acre from a globe onion. 

The seed of the Bermuda onion is 
all grown on the Island of Teneriffe. 
They are sold by all the leading 
seedsmen, but the Texas growers are 
apt to get all on hand before most 
people think about the garden. You 
can grow them directly from seed 
sowed in February, as I have done it 
at Raleigh. Probably the most profit- 
able onion for you will be the Yellow 
Potato onion. These are planted in 
September and ripen in June when 
the market is usually bare of ripe 
onions. This onion makes no seed 
but increases by offsets at the root 
which are used for sets. Onions need 
light mellow soil and should be given 
not less than 1,500 pounds of high- 
grade fertilizer an acre broadcast. 
The rows are made 16 inches apart 
and sometimes closer, and cultiva- 
tion is with the wheel hand culti- 
vator. It does not pay to plant on- 
ions wide enough for horse cultiva- 
tion. Then in planting a crop you 


must take the matter of labor into} 


consideration. You can grow the 
New England varieties directly from 
seed sowed in February. The best of 
these are the White and Yellow 
Southport Globe. 

Cucumbers sometimes pay very 
well, and like all truck crops, there 
will be seasons in which there is no 
profit in them. Whether you can 
make any truck crop pay will depend 
on the amount and quality of the 
crop you make and the market condi- 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


tions of the season. If a man in- 
tends to grow vegetables for ship- 
ping he should make that his sole 
business and not try to tack on some 
truck crops to a cotton farm, for 
gardening and farming are two sepa- 
rate callings. Trucking demands more 
capital and labor than farming, and 
the crops are perishable and subject 
to disasters that the farm crops do 
not meet. Then it takes several years 
to get ordinary farm land up to the 
condition to grow the most profitable 
truck crops. The beginner will be 
best started in a_ section where 
trucking is the sole business of the 
farmers of the section and where 
there is organized codperative mar- 
keting. An isolated gardener is at 
the mercy of the railroads and the 
commission men. 





Fire Blight 


~“. HAVE some apple trees some of 
the limbs of which are dead back 
two feet and others only a short dis- 
tance. It is called here the blight. 
What is the best thing to do to rid 
the trees of it and get them into 
healthy condition?” j 

If you had read my page carefully 
you would have found that I have 
often advised concerning the blight 
in apples and pears. The only thing 
that can be done is to cut out ahead 
of it before it has gone too far. The 
bacterial forms that cause the dis- 


ease are brought to the blossoms ia, 
. ; 
spring on the feet of bees or other 


insects, and they then go downward 
between the bark and wood and de- 
stroy the growing tissues. If you 
watch the trees early in the season 
you can dectect the shrivelling of the 
bark before the leaves die, and can 
then stop it by cutting out ahead of 
it, and will lose less wood than if let 
run till the leaves turn black. In cut- 
ting out have a weak solution of car- 
bolic acid to dip the knife blade in 
after each cut so as to avoid danger 
of transferring the bacilli. Burn all 
wood cut off, for it carries the bac- 
teria. 





An alien who wished to become a citizen 
received a blank from the naturalization 
clerk. It began: Name? Born? Business? 
When handed back by the applicant (so 
says ‘“‘Harper’s Magazine’’), the blank was 
filled out thus: ‘Name, Jacob Levinsky 
Born, Yes. Business, Rotten.” 
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A Call to 
Your Grocer 


will bring a 
package of 


Grape-Nuts 


A delicious, 
healthful food 
and a pleas- 
ing lesson in 
economy. 
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“There's a Reason” 
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HOW TO SUCCEED WITH COMMUNITY FAIRS 


Some Excellent Suggestions Which Leaders of Progress in Your 
Neighborhood Should Read and Adopt 


By Clyde Davis, Aberdeen, N. C. 


T IS already time for county 
agents and other local leaders to 
be thinking straight and hard if 


we are to make a full success of our 
community fairs this fall A mere 
assembling of the community’s best 


products may do for the first fair, 
and possibly for a second, but con- 
tinued success demands something 
more. 


Experience is a hard school, but 
some of us have had to learn therein. 
The purpose of this article is to give 
to others a few of the lessons Dame 
Experience has taught the writer 
during the last four years. 


“Action, Action, Action” Plus Food 
EMOSTHENES said that the first, 
second, and also the third essen- 


tial for oratory was action. This 
has been quoted and applied to all 





* 





PAGEANTRY AT THE SANDHILL 


sorts of ventures lately, but it is es- 
pecially applicable to community 
fairs. At our first fair all went well 
while the people were arriving and 
bu@ling about placing the exhibits 
which they had brought. They went 
around and looked at all the exhib- 
its. Then they stopped and stood 
idle as painted ships on painted 
oceans, and a heavy gloom settled 
upon the manager, for he realized 
that he had gotten all these hun- 
dreds together and now with most of 
the day still ahead he had no plans 
for their entertainment. The next 
year entertainment was organized. 
Then a larger crowd came and the 
commissary department was unable 
to take care of all who come without 
bringing dinner baskets. If a fair is 
to be a success the crowd must be 
kept busy and ample provision must 
be made for food. This is the first 
law of fairs. 

Exhibits do not make a fair, but 
they are the foundation on which it 


rests. One can help the judges im- 
mensely by posting cards bearing 
such words as “Corn,” “Le 1es,” 


“Fruit,” etc., about the room arrd hav- 
ing a committee see that all speci- 
mens of any crop are put in one 
place. The judge is of little value 
except in so far as he is a lecturer. 
John, who brought the biggest sweet 
potatoes, should not,go home won- 
dering why Henry, who brought a 
basket of smaller ones took the prize. 
He should know that Henry’s were 
properly graded and were the right 
size for the market. The judge 
should make such points plain. 


How to Prepare for the Fair 


HE entire fair should be seen by 
the mind’s eye of the manager 
weeks before it really occurs. He 


should put down on paper a list of 
the events that are to interest the 
crowd hour by hour throughout the 
fair, He should imagine how a man 


FAIR— THE 
SHIRTS 


in the crowd will feel each hour of 
the day. The local paper can give 
extremely valuable help if it prints 
short lively articles about the com- 


ing fair. School children are excel- 
lent advance agents if properly en- 
thused and put to work. The inter- 


est in a fair can be doubled by get- 
ting the women together and asking 
them to carry out certain definitely 
outlined work, such as drumming up 
a large exhibit of household pro- 
ducts, and providing a committee to 
place and take care of it. Adults 
and children both are interested by 
offering a small prize for the girl un- 
der a certain age who will make her- 
self the best dress at a cost not to 
exceed two dollars or so. By these 
and other measures the community 
can be fully awakened to the fact 
that it is going to have a fair. 


KU KLUX KLAN AND THE RED 


If several communities will work 
together or if one community can 
muster a large number of interested 
folks surprisingly fine parades are 
possible at community fairs. Grown 
people and children both like to 
dress up and act. Two years ago at 
our Sandhill Fair our parade sketch- 
ed the history of North Carolina. 
Sir Walter Raleigh rode ahead. His 
lost colony followed. The Indians 
came next. The pioneer mothers with 
their spinning wheels rode ahead of 
Lord Cornwallis and his red coat. 
Flora Macdonald and the Scotch 
passed with the pipes playing. After 
the Civil War float rode a fat carpet 


bagger and his colored co-worker. 
A dozen Klu Klux Klansmen who 
rode next in order were the most 


striking section of the whole parade. 
The covered wagon, westward bound, 
the woodmen with their axes, the 
road builders, and the rest followed. 


The climax was all the good stock 
and tools the management could 


muster drawn along by good teams. 
We /felt proud of our community 
when we had seen all this. 


Pageantry and Contests 
MALLER fairs which 
find impossible will be 

glad to know that outdoor perform- 
ances can be arranged which will in- 
terest and delight the base 
year we fenced a circle about 50 
yards in diameter on the green and 
in it gave various performances. The 
children from the Carthage school, 
glorious in crepe paper dfesses, 
danced the butterfly dance and the 
milk-maids’ dance. They also wound 
the May pole at our urgent request, 
and although it was quite out of sea- 
son no one act surpassed it. Group 
singing goes well in the enclosure. 
Wood chopping contests are inter- 
esting. Tugs-of-war are good and 
get many imto action. The boy 
scouts and the boys from the Farm 


community 


parades 


crowd. 


Life School drilled. The Highland 
Fling was danced and many an old 
Sandhill Scot saw the national dance 
of Scotland for the first time at our 
community fair. The potato race is 
a good one, and so is the three-leg- 
ged race. Combine them by tying 
the boys together and having a 
three-legged potato race and laugh- 
ter must hold both his sides indeed. 
The chair-making contest is a good 
Give each 


one, too. 


carpenter a 

~ + 1 
plank of a certain lengih and about 
tour nails. He who makes a chair 


quickest upon which he can sit and 


hold both feet off the floor for ten 
seconds is the winner. One of the 
teachers in the Carthage Schools 


has delighted her audiences by hav- 


ing the tiny tots in her room act 
“The Pilgrims Going to Church,” 
“Washington Chopping the Cherry 


Tree,” “The Spirit of ’76,” “Washing- 
ton Crossing the Delaware,” and oth- 
er scenes that everybody knows. The 
possibilities of the open air perform- 
ance given in a roped or fenced in- 
Closure are great and no community 
is too small to be able to make full 
use of them. 
Raise Money by Subscriptions, Etc. 
NORTH Carolina the state will 
pay half the premium money if one 
will follow instructions to the letter. 
The other half must be raised by lo- 
cal subscriptions. Other expenses 
should be small. 

Something should be realized from 
the coffee and food stands. Our lo- 
cal dealer, Mr. Seamour, is public 
spirited enough to let us have what 
profit we can make on the bottled 
cold drinks which he furnishes. This 
gives a considerable sum each year. 
Money can be made by fixing up a 
row of wooden dolls at which’ base- 
balls are thrown. One we 
labeled these with the names of 
prominent local characters. Another 
time we named them for nearby com- 
munities. By such methods we raise 
money to pay the small band that 
furnishes our music and to meet oth- 
er incidental expenses. 

The conclusiern is 
must be 
occurs. 
and in action it will not be critical. 
It is important that ample provision 
for food be made. Pageantry is pos- 
sible in any community. It pleases 
always. Contests awaken keen in- 
terest. The folks want entertain- 
ment more than they want instruc- 
tion. Even if the manager is ever 
sO anxious to instruct, he will act 
wisely if he at least compromises 


year 


that the fair 
thought through before it 


If the crowd is kept interested ° 
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| - “LEST WE FORGET” 





NCE again, don’t let any weeds go 
“to seed. 


One good cow is worth more than 
t,o poor ones. 


Now is a good time to erect any 
needed buildings. 


Stop up 


unused chimneys as mos- 


quitoes may use them as an entrance 
to your house. 

Better file away last week’s article 
on how to treat stored grain for wee- 
vils and seed grain for smut. 


If you have seed oats, wheat, rye, 
or clover for sale, advertise in your 


local papers and The Progressive 
Farmer. 
Before fall work becomes heavy, 


whitewash any buildings you can’t 
paint. 


Have the children examined for 
eye, ear, nose and throat troubles be- 
fore school starts. 


Putting the farm 
a good job to’look 
are not demanding 


roads in shape is 
after while crops 
attention. 


If you don’t get fall grain and le- 
gume seed early, you may not get 
them at all. 


It will soon be time to do your fall 
painting. Buy the materials early 
and have them ready for instant use. 


If you will patch that leaky shingle 
roof and give it a coat of roof paint, 
much will be added to its life. 


If you were delayed and missed 
putting in a fall crop of Irish pota- 
toes, resolve now that you will make 
plans in time next year. 


That corn 


or cotton field where 
3ermuda 


been troublesome 
this year may give better returns if 
used for pasture next year. 


has so 


If you have made extra money or 


expect to make extra money this 
year, don’t forget waterworks for 
the inside of the farm home and 


paint for the outside. 


In last week’s issue of The Pro- 
gressive Farmer one of our adver- 
tisers offered a free book on feeds 
and feeding that efery farmer should 
have, “Efficiency and Economy in 
Feeding Farm Animals.” Did you 
write for your copy? 


The next time you are in town go 





HISTORICAL 


GROUP, DEPICTING THE 


and strives for instructive entertain- 


ment such as the History of the 
State in Pageant Parade spoken of 
above. “Given food, the people next 


demand entertainment,” said the 
poet Juvenal, and there is truth in 
his statement even at this late day. 





On a recent trip of one of the Illinois 
River packets—a light draft one, as there 
was only two feet of water in the channel— 
the passengers were startled by the cry of 
“Man overb@ard!’’ The steamer was stop- 
ped and preparations made to save him, 
when he was heard exclaiming, ‘‘'Go ahead 
with your darned old steamboat, I'll walk 


behind you.’’—Tit-Bits. 


EARLY DAYS OF THE COMMUNITY 


to the best fruit store there and see 
how the fruits are packed and grad- 
ed. Then ask yourself what you 
would buy if you were a consumer 
without an orchard. 


There is a world of difference be- 
tween ordinary rye and Abruzzi rye, 
and if you didn’t read Mr. David 
Coker’s article on this wonderful 
cover and grazing crop in last week’s 
issue, look up that number and get 
ready to join the ranks of satisfied 
Abruzzi-growers. 
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€OME TO RALEIGH AUGUST 
28, 29 and 30 
Remarkably Attractive Program for 
State Farmers’ and Farm Women’s 


Convention to Be Held at Agricul- 
tural College on These Dates 


E AGAIN urge every Progressive 


Farmer reader who can possibly 
do so to come to Raleigh next week 
to the two big meet! ings—the Farm- 


ers’ State Convention and the State 
Farm Women’s Convention. 

The main railroads of the state 
have granted the usual reduction rate 
for the round trip from.all coupon 
stations; namely, about 1'4 cents per 
mile, plus 25 cents. The tickets will 
go on sale August 26, 27 and 28, and 


are good returning as late as Sep- 
tember 2, 
After arriving at the College the 


only mecessary expense is 25. cents 
for each meal taken in the College 
dining hall. All rooms in the dormi- 
tories are free to the Convention del- 


chairs. Bed linen, including pillows 
if desired, towels, comb and brush, 
small mirror and soap should be 
brought. 


In order to receive full benefit from 
the Convention program one must 
arrive at the College by Monday 
night and get comfortably located so 
as to be ready for the first lecture 

day at 8 a. m. Placards 
will be placed on the campus and in 
the buildings, telling when and where 
the lectures are going on. 
each afternoon there will be an op- 
portunity for the Convention dele- 
gates to visit places of interest in 
the Capital City. Motion pictures 
will be shown, following a short ad- 
dress each evening. 

Following is the complete program: 
Joint Sessions, Pullen 


neriod Tnes 
pertod iue 


Tuesday Afternoon, 
Hail 


. 


:30—Address of Welcome—President W. C. 
Riddick. 
:45—President’s 
cas. 
:15—President’s 
McKimmon. 
2:45—Saving Fruits and Vegetables by Dry- 
ing—Dr. Frantzs P. Lund, United 


» 


Address—John Paul Lu- 


no 


Address—Mrs. Jane s. 

















fowever, the only furniture States Department of Agriculture. 
egates. Howe / t J 3:30—Trips over the farm, to Poultry Plant, 
in these rooms is: one washstand, sare, ete, 
° ste wy <5 » he 5:00—Trips over the city. 
sing yeds 5 . 
bowl and pitcher, two single beds sice-dbereneteremer” WW: Bidet: 
with mattresses, one closet, two followed by Motion Pictures. 
TYPE JI GASOLINE ENGINES 


FOoOos — 


Have been the standard fof more t 
inferior engines when you can be 
“FOOS” 
is the cheay yest in the long run. 

"rite today for our catalog and 


The first cost may be a little higher but the “FOOS” 


1% TO 500 HORSE POWER 
han 28 years. Why experiment with 
assured of best results by using the 





bést prices. 








| TON Corn Huskers. 


We are General Distributors for Virginia and 
North Carolina for FOOS Engines and APPLE- 





STOCKDELE-MYERS HARDWARE €0., Inc. 
127_ Sycamore St., Petersburg, Va. 




















From 5to7 





Joint Sessions, Wednesdays, Afternoon, Puil- 
Ten Hall 

Winter Gardens for North C arolina i 

1:30—The Garden: Its Form, Si i 





ment and Preparation—Pr f 
Hutt. 

00—Fall Winter Crops—Prof. J. P. 
Pillst 

30—W he 








3:000—Uti 
beds -F, J. 
30—-Exhibit of Vegetable 
and Products, 

on Horticultural! 
69—Visit to Ral i rc 
8: :00—Address: T 
—Bradford 

tion 





Seeds, ant 
1d «Visit to Gardens 
Grounds. 








rmer and the War 
Knapp; followed by 1 
Pictures. 


FIELD CROPS SECTION 


Tuesday Morning 
Good Seed for Carolina—Dr. R. Y. 
Winters. 
Selecting Corn for High 
Goodman, Dr. W. F. 





Yields—John K. 
Massey. 


The Value of Community Seed Improve- 
ment—L, W. Shook. 

Joint session of ali men’s sections, Ad- 
dress: Sanitation on the Farm—Dr. C. 
A. Cary. 


Wednesday Morning 
The Economic Importance 
Dean C. Williams, 
Importance of Growing More 
Grain this Year—Dr. C, E. 
3ureau of Plant Industry, 
ton, BD. C. 
Culture and Fertilization of Small Grain— 


of Soy Beans— 


The Small 
Leighty, 
W ashing- 





Zeno Moore and W. F. Pate. 
Seed Treatment for Smut—Dr. F. A. Wolf. 
Joint session of men’s sections. Address: 





Livestock and 
Bradford Knapp. 
Thursday Morning 
The Proper Use of Lime on the Farm 
J. K. Plummer. 
Effect of Lime on the 
phorie acid in 
M. E. Sherwim 
Their Control and Bradication—aA, 
&. Hansem, Washingten, D. C 
Election of Officers. Adjournment. 

DAIRY CATELE SECTION 
Tuesday Morning, Reom 3, Animal Husban- 
dry Building 
Management of the Dairy fterd—J. A. Arey. 

Raising the Dair Sault H. Baton. 
Feeding Dairy Reed. 
Judging D: c. Reed and R. 
Ff. sant 
Wednesday Morning 
The Silo om the Dairy Farm-—A. J. Reed. 


Cotton Farming— 





solubility of 
acid 


phos- 
phosphate—Prof. 























mother’s.” 








There is no wasted 
kitchen cool. 








NEW. 


p-to-date 


The flame stays put—you can have 
just the amount of heat you want, from 
a quick boil to a simmer. 


Washington, D.C. 
Norfolk, ‘ 
Richmond, Va. 


heat. It keeps the reliable. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 


(New Jersey) 


BALTIMORE 
MD. 


PE 


OF C 








“When Dollie grows up” 
“She'll have. a New Perfection Oil Cook Stove—just like 


housewives swear 
Perfection. Over 2,500,000 of these stoves are now in use. 


It’s the stove of steady habits—never 
cranky, never out of order. 


A new and exclusive feature—the re- 
versible glass reservoir. 
ALADDIN SECURITY OIL 


a superior kerosene, gives beat 
results. It’s always clean, always 


Charlotte, N. CG 
Charleston, W.Va oe 
Charleston, S.C. 


ECTION 





by the New 


1 
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Diseases Common to Dairy 
A. Cary. 

Judging Dairy 
{, Eaton 

Livestock and 
Knapp. 


Cattle—Dr. C. 


Cattle—R. H. Mason and W. 


Cotton Farming—Bradford 


Thursday Morning 


The Business of 


Dairying—J. D. 
Community Bre 


ding of Dairy 


Jarvis. 
Cattle—E, 


H. Anderson, R. W. Graeber and R, 
M. Gidney. 
POULTRY SECTION 
Tuesday Morning, Room 14, Animal Hus- 


bandry Buildimz 
Methods of Judging Poultry—A. G, Oliver. 
Selection and Breeding—J. P. Kerr. 
Joint Session of Livestock Sections: 
tation on the Farm—Dr. C. 
Auburn, Ala. 


Sani- 
A, Cary, 


Wednesday Morning 


Sticking a Dry Picking of Fowls—J. E. 
Iv 





Farm Management of Poultry—A, G. Oliver. 
SWINE SECTION 
Tuesday Morning, Animal Flusbandry Build- 
ing 


Judging Hogs—J. E. Moses. 
Fall and Winter Pastures 
Section—Zeno Moore. 
Permanent Pastures for the 
tion—Pat Johnson. 
Raising the Pig to the 
harl Hostetler. 
Fattening Hogs on 
Gray. 
Temporary and Permanent Pastures for the 


for the Coastal 
Coastal Sec 
Weaning Time— 


Grain Alone—Dan T. 


Piedmont Section, and Their Values 
for Hogs—R. W. Scott and R. W. 
Graeber. ‘ 


Wednesday Morning 
Demonstration in Inoculating Hogs Against 
Cholera—Dr. €, A, Cary, Auburn, Ala, 
How I Use Hogs to Consume the Waste of 
the Farm—T. . Parker. 
Dangers in Feeding Waste Stuffs, and Sani- 
tatiom on the Hog Farm—Dr. G. A. 
Roberts. 


The Value of Pastures in Caring for and 


Feeding the Breeding Sow and the 
Fattening Hogs—W. W. Shay and 
Dan T. Gray. 


My Experiences in Loading, Bedding, Ship- 
ping and Selling Hogs in Carload 
Lots—L, W. Shook, Tarboro, 

Thursday Merning 

Curing Meat on the Farm with Demonstra- 
tion in Judging Farm- cured Meats— 
Earl Hostetler. 

Judging Hogs—J. E. Moses. 


BEEF CATTLE AND SHEEP SECTION 


Tutsday Morning, Animal Industry Building 

The Prominent Breeds of Beef Cattle 
Their Adaptation—A. L, 
L. I. Case. 

The Value of Fattening Beef Cattle on the 
Farm—G. A. Holderness and L. W. 
Shook. 

How to Handle and Control the Most Com- 
mon Diseases of Beef Cattle and 
Sheep—Dr. C. A, Cary. 

How Madison and Buncombe Counties Have 
Improved in Beef Cattle Production 
—J. R. Sams and E. D, Weaver. 

Wednesday Morning 

Judging Beef Cattle—L. I. Case. 

Judging Sheep—George Evans. 

Ashe, Alleghany and Wautauga Counties as 
Beef Cattle Breeding Sections—S, 
Parsons and Eugene Transou, 

Winter Grass for Beef Cattle—R. S. Curtis 
and F. T. Peden. 

Sheep Shearing and Wool 

stration—Geo. Evans. 
Thursday Morning 

Building Up a Herd of Beef Cattle in Pied- 
mont North Carolina—J. F. Jackson 
and B. B. Miller. 

Peanut and Velvet Bean Meal for Beef Cat- 


and 
Jerdan and 


Tying Demon- 
8 


tle—R. S. Curtis and Earl Hostetler, 
CREDIT UNION AND MARKETING 
SECTION 


Thursday Morning 

General Address—F. J. H. von Engelken, 
President Federal Land Bank, Columbia, 
South Carolina. 





1. Adantages of Borrowing Under Federal 
Farm Loan Acts. 

2. How the Credit Union Provides for 
Short Time Farm Loans—W. R. Camp, 

3. Reports from Carmel Credit Union— 
W. H. Pharr. 

4, Reports frem Valdese Credit Union— 
Lewis Bann-us. 

5. Report from Lowes Grove Credit Union 


—-Roy Thomas, 
6. Repor ‘ts from 
A. Livingston. 
7. Organization of a North 
Credit Union Association. 
8. Cotbperating with the Federal Authori- 
ties in Marketing Farm «Products. 


Other Credit Unions—J. 





Carolina 


98. Marketing Grain. 
10. Marketing Cotton—O. J. McConnell. 
a2 Marketing Perishable Products—Fruits 


and Vegetables, 

12. Marketing Meat Products. 

13 Coéperation between Growers and Rail- 
roads. 


FARM WOMEN’S CONVENTION 


Tuesday 

The Education of Farm Boys and Girls in 
Denmark, with Reference to Possibil- 
ities in the South-—Dr Frantzs P., 
Lund 

The Soy Bean as a Vegetable Food: Lec- 
ture and Demonstration—Miss Minnie 
L. Jamison. 

What Women Can Do in Mental Conserva- 


tion—Dr. Arthur Pendleton. 
Lecture and Demonstration in 
Fruits and Veg 
Grace E. 


Canning 
etables in Glass—Miss 
Schaffer. 

Wednesday 





The Preservation of Vegetables by Fermen- 
tation and Brining—Dr,. L. A. Round, 
Cheese Making in the Home: Lecture and 
Demonstration: The Use of Soft 


Cheeses—Misses Lizzie J 
and Laura M. Wingfield. 
Lecture and Demonstration in Canning Fish 


Roddick, 





and Meats—Dr. Frantzs P. Lund. 
The Family Cow—Mr. Reed. 
‘Thursday 


Election of Officers. 

A Well Balanced Meal in a Fireless Cooker: 
Lecture and Demonstration — Miss 
Minnie L. Jamison. ; 

How Facteries, Institutions and Communi- 
ties are Canning and Drying—Miss 
Effie L. Vines. 
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XXXII—Sods and Pastures For Soil Improvement 


under; with harvesting the crops, be overlooked. Indeed, if the farmer 


ing the manure to the soil, and with during the time he is improving his 
harvesting the crops and selling or land by this method, another question 


How TO GET RICH LANDS ! feeding them to livestock and return- be without capital on which to live 
hues | 


removing them entirely or in part is forced into the proposition. On 


| oy tare BuvAEe \} from the land. the other hand, if the crop is harvest- 


As we have already learned, when €4 and sold from the land there is 








section in the world has given 

less attention or value to sods 
and pastures as a means of maintain- 
ing and building up soil fertility than 
the South. And yet there is perhaps 
no more efficient and economical 
method for the improvement of the 
land. 

In considering this method of soil- 
building, let us clearly understand 
that the same principles and facts 
apply as apply to the growing of 
other crops. Nothing is added to the 
soil, except humus-forming material 
and nitrogen,and none of the latter, 
unless legumes are grown. Phosphor- 
us and lime and a small amount of 
potassium are removed from the land 
in the livestock or the livestock pro- 
ducts. As to the plant foods in the 
soil and largely as to soil fertility, 
the difference between pasturing 
crops and harvesting them, is one of 
degree and not of kind. That is, more 
nitrogen, phosphorus, potassium and 
lime are removed when the crop is 
harvested, removed: and sold, or when 
harvested and fed elsewhere, even 
though the manure is returned, than 
when crops are grazed. With this 
fact in mind, and the knowledge we 
have from the previous discussion of 
soil fertility, let us briefly consider 
the special features possessed by sods 
and pastures in soil building. 

We have made “sods” a part of the 
title of this article, because we want- 
ed to especially call attention to their 
value, apart from the results of graz- 
ing. 


Porcction i no other agricultural 


Sods Prevent Washing 
_ covering of the land with a 
sod is by all means the best meth- 
od of preventing both washing and 
leaching. With cultivated lands, or 
even broadcast crops, which leave 
only a stubble, but which form no sod 
or complete covering, humus in 
abundance, deep plowing and in many 
cases terracing also, are required to 
reduce washing to a minimum on the 
rolling lands: of the South. Even 
when all these means are employed 
there is quite often more or less eros- 
ion or washing. But a good sod, 
forming a complete covering to the 
land, prevents washing entirely. Our 
lands which have washed most 
should in most cases never have been 
cultivated. But large areas, not now 
in cultivation, continue to wash, large 
gullies forming, which have made the 
land of little value even for grazing. 
A sod, such as Bermuda, white clover 
and lespedeza would form, would 
have prevented all this washing, 
made the land more productive of 
pasturage from the start, and built it 
up so that it would now have been 
furnishing excellent grazing that 
would be more profitable than the 
cultivated crops ever have been. This 
might have been done in the past and 
may still be done, for this washing is 
still going on and lands are still be- 
ing cultivated which are only suitable 
for grazing. 
Sods Prevents Leaching 
Wa a sod covering furnishes 
the ideal means of preventing 
washing, it also serves the best means 
of preventing the loss of plant foods 
by leaching. The growing, sod-form- 
ing plants take up the plant foods 
which become soluble or available 
and use them in their growth, just as 
do other cover crops. But there is 
also being formed on the surface of 
the soil a mass of decaying organic 
matter. The rich looking, dark col- 
ored mass of material, so familiar 
to every one who has turned up a sod 
with the plow, is an ideal matepial 
for holding moisture and plant foods. 
This decaying material is also effec- 
tive in the making of other plant 
foods available. 
In short, a sod formed by a variety 





crops are plowed under, all the hu- Certain to be a loss of phosphorus, 
of plants, including legumes, contains mus forming materialand plant foods Potassium and lime, and, even when 
all the elements for soil improvement are returned to the land. The supply legumes are grown, there is likely to 
possessed by all cover crops and le- of nitrogen is actually increased, if be little gain in humus and nitrogen. 
gumes. the crop be a legume. It, therefore, Of course, if the crop is not a legume, 
The place of pastures or grazing in follows that this is the most effective there is certain to be a loss of all 
soil building, apart from the covering method of handling the crop if only plant foods. These are the two ex- 
of the land by a sod, and its resulting the improvement of the land is con- tremesin the disposal of crops grown, 
benefits, as above mentioned, will be sidered. But there is also a question 4S affecting the soil fertility. 





best shown by. comparing pasturing of economy, which comes into the The other two methods, pasturing 
with the growing of crops to turn proposition and which should never (Concluded on page 9, column 1) 
= a ml 
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Give the Motora 
Fair Chance 


No other factor plays as big a part in the run- 
ning of an automobile as lubrication. You only 
give your motor a fair chance to do its best 
when you use a motor oil of unquestioned 
quality—an oil that is made for service.. You 
get such an oil when you use 


TEXACO 
MOTOR OIL 


Like all Texaco Products this oil is of unusually 
high quality and is uniform in quality. It gives 
perfect lubrication. Reduces friction to a mini- 
mum. Cannot deposit a hard carbon crust. 
Gives good compression. 


In a class with Texaco Motor Oil in their re- 
spective fields, are Texaco Axle Grease and 


Texaco Roofing. You can get no better. Put 
them to the test. 


THE TEXAS COMPANY 


New York Chicago Houston vie 
DISTRIBUTING OFFICES IN MOST CITIES | 
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THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


























Bie; 


Is your barn a 
cotton warehouse? 


HEN you store a ton of old style cottonseed hulls 
W you give space to almost 500 pounds of lint and 
all the extra bulk that the lint causes. 


When you store a ton of 


TRADE MARK 


U cee 


HULLS 


LINTLESS 


you give space to 2000 pounds of real roughage, free 
from lint, compact, concentrated, solid. 


Buckeye Hulls save half your storage space or enable 
you to carry twice as much roughage. 


Other Advantages 
2000 pounds of roughage value Bejter assimilation of other food. 
to the ton—not 1500. No trash or dust. 
Priced much less per ton. Sacked—easy to handle. 
Every pound goes farther. Mix well with other forage. 
Mr. John Wicker, Forest, Miss., says: 
that his first experience in feeding Buckeye Hulls was 
unsatisfactory as he fed them improperly. He now 
soaks the hulls over night, then feeds them and has 
v satisfactory results. Mr. Wicker states that these 
hulls are more economical than the old style hulls and 
thinks that they go almost twice as far as the old style 
hulls at a considerably less cost to begin with. 


To secure the best results and to develop the ensilage odor, wet the hulls 
thoroughly twelve hours before feeding. It is easy to do this by 
wetting them down night and morning for the next feeding. If at any time 
this cannot be done, wet down at least thirty minutes. If you prefer to 
feed the hulls dry, use only half as much by bulk as of old style hulls. 


Book of Mixed Feeds Free , 
Gives the right formula for every combination of feeds used in the 
South. Tells how much to feed for maintenance, for milk, for fat- 
tening, for work. Describes Buckeye Hulls and gives directions for 
using them properly. Send for your copy to the nearest mill. 


Deot.4 The Buckeye Cotton Oil Co. bept.4 


Atlanta Birmingham Greenwood Little Rock 
Augusta Charivtte Jackson lacon 








Memphis 
Selma 
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REMINGTON Np of 2 
UMC A RS 3 
ge a 


SPORTSMAN often has to travel 
‘a long distance nowadays to get a 















shot at big game. 


The Remington UMC Big Game Rifle (whether slide action, 
band operated repeater or the autoloading model) will take care of 
any kind of game found on this continent. Handles easily— 
is as comfortable to carry as to shoot— is ftee from delicate 
parts and complications, ea 


In ammunition— Remington UMC Metallics will sive bbe 


results enough better to be distinctly worth while. All calibers 
and models for every kind of sporting arm in the world. 


Sold by Sporting Goods Dealers in Your Community 


Clean and oil your gun with REM OIL, the combination © 
Powder Solvent, Lubricant and Rust Preventive 


THE REMINGTON ARMS UNION METALLIC CARTRIDGE CO., Inc. 
Largest Manufacturers of Firearms and Ammunition in the World 
Woolworth Building, New York 
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BUTTER FAT AND INCOME 


Productive Cows Pay—Income Over 
Feeding Costs Advances Rapidly 
with Increased Butter-fat Yields 


T IS well known that profitable 
cows must be comparatively large 
producers, yet few people realize 
fully the remarkable rate at which 
profits advance as production in- 
creases, says the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture. The follow- 
ing figures, obtained from the re- 
cords of 1,668 cows in various cow- 
testing associations, show how rapid- 
ly with increased production of but- 
ter-fat income advances over cost of 
feed: ; 

PRODUCTION AND PROFIT 
Average butter-fat Average income 
production (pounds) above feed cost 


100 
150 





As butter-fat groductidn increased 
from 150 pounds to 300 pounds, in- 
come over cost of feed advanced 
from $18 to $56, or as production dou- 
bled income above feed cost increas- 
ed three times. As butter-fat pro- 
duction increased from 150 pounds to 
450 pounds income over cost of feed 
advanced from $18 to $108, or as pro- 
duction trebled income above feed 
cost increased six times. If no ex- 
penses except the cost of feed are 
considered, the cow that produced 
450 pounds of butter fat was as prof- 
itable as 27 cows of the first group, 
whose average production was 100 
pounds. If labor and miscellaneous 
expenses also could be taken’ into 
consideration the results would be 
much more striking. 

A further study of the. records 
showed that the cost of roughage 
was about the same for all groups, 
but that the total cost of feed was 
somewhat greater for the more pro- 
ductive cows. The increased profit 
should therefore be credited in part 
to better feeding, but apparently it 
was more largely due to better cows. 
The present high cost of feed will 
eliminate the low-producing cow, or 
it must eventually, eliminate the 
dairyman who keeps such cows. More 
cows are needed, but better cows are 
needed more. Certainly it pays to 
keep good cows and to feed them 
well. 





DEHORNING CATTLE 


Some Advantages of Dehorning, With 
Suggestions as to How to Do It 


HERE are two seasons that are 

best suited for dehorning: late 
fall and early winter, that is, Novem- 
ber and December, and late winter 
and early spring, say February and 
March. In one case it is done just 
after flies are practically gone, and 
the other just before they appear. 

Dehorning has many advantages. 
Cattle sell usually higher on the open 
market without horns, as they are 
less likely to have bruises, or are 
better to go in the feed lot in case 
they are purchased for stockers. They 
ship better, as more cattle can be put 
in a car without risk of horning. 
When put in the feed lot they can not 
only be placed in closer quarters but 
will feed more uniformly, as there ‘is 
not much fighting. In fact, the man 
who is feeding for a ninety to one- 
hundred-day feeding period can us- 
ually afford to pay 50 cents per hun- 
dred more for hornless cattle to go 
in the feed lot, unless he has grass to 
run them on until they have recuper- 
ated, because when dehorned after 
they are put on feed it sets them 
back about thirty days. As an illus- 
tration, J. J. King, of Swan Lake, Mis- 
sissippi, put a lot of 112 steers on 





feed; 35 with horns, 77 hornless. 
Both lots were weighed separately, 





the 35 dehorned, and all placed in the 
feed lot together. At the end of thir- 








ty days they were re-weighed as be- 
fore, and the 77 hornless had gained 
an average«of 80 pounds, while the 
other cattle had gained an ayerage 
of only 5 pounds per head. At the 
end of the next thirty days the 35 


head had still made no increase in 
gain per head over the _ hornless 
steers, but at the same time were 


practically well and ready to begin 
work in earnest. Where cattle are to 
be put in feed lot at once it would 
generally be advisable to merely clip 
the horns to the ‘quick. This makes 
them tender and takes off points to 
prevent gouging. The exceptions 
would be where the greater part of 
a lot is hornless and the few are de- 
horned for the sake of uniformity, or 
in case they are to be fed for 150 
days or more. 

In dehorning cattle, the younger 
the better; of course, the best time 
is when they are only a few days old, 
by use of caustic potash, but when 
this is not done the next best time is 
at weaning or just before winter 
when the horns are tender -and cavi- 
ties very small. This should be done 
either with clippers or saw. The eas- 
iest and simplest method is to put 
the cattle in a chute, and after ani- 
mal’s head is fastened, draw to one 
side, take off the horn very close to 
head, taking a rim of hair. By cut- 
ting closely it will heal much more 
readily. Then smear over with tar 
or put a wad of absorbent cotton in 
the cavity and sme@r over with tar. 
In case screw worms get in the head, 
a good remedy is to pour gasoline in 
the cavity and then wash with a dis- 
infectant. IRA W. CARPENTER. 





Cream Grading 


N° FOOD products are more palat- 

able and wholesome than dairy 
products. None can be more econom- 
ically produced.and still maintain the 
fertility of the soil and the wealth of 
the country. Yet there are no food 
products more easily contaminated 
or made unwholesome through care- 
less handling than the*mik or cream 
produced on the farm. Thus to main- 
tain the quality of butter made in 
North Carolina and make it more 
uniform and marketable, as only good 
cream will make the best butter, some 
standard of cream grading should be 
inaugurated and put into operation 
to encourage and stimulate the pro- 
duction of a high quality of cream 
for butter making. Cotton is sold 
on the quality of staple; the better 
the lint the higher the prices. The 
same is true of many other.commo- 
dities. So the grading of cream 
would be a great stimulus to the 
dairy industry. Better prices would 
be obtained for the butter and the 
producers would share in this profit. 
The North Carolina Experiment Sta- 
tion Creamery will buy cream in ac- 
cordance with the following grades 
after June 1, 1917: 


First Grade cream should contain less 
than four-tenths per cent acid as determined 
by some recognized acid test; more than 
twenty-five per cent butterfat, free from an 
onion, stable, stale, musty, rancid, bitter, 
cowy, and unclean flavors and odors. The 
cream should have a mild and pleasant taste, 
free from curd lumps or foreign particles. 
This can be obtained when cream is pro- 
perly cared for and delivered as often to 
the creamery as three times a week during 
the summer and twice a week in the win- 
ter. 


Second Grade cream may contain more 
than four-tenths per cent acid and have 
some objectionable flavors and odors, (inm- 


cluding a slight onion odor) but must not 
be puffy, yeasty, or contain excessive curd. 


There will be a premium of not 
less than three cents a pound for 
butter fat in first grade cream over 
that paid for butter fat in second 
grade cream. R. H. MASON. 

West Raleigh, N. C. 





AN IRISH BULL 


The following speech was made.by an 


Irish barrister on behalf of his client whose 
cow had been killed by a train: 


“If the train had been run as it should 
have been ran, or if the bell had been rung 
as it should have been rang, or if the whis- 


tle had been blown as it should have been 
blew, both of which they did neither, the 
cow would not have -been injured when she 
was killed..’’—Farm and Home, 
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How to Get Rich Lands 





(Concluded from page 7, column 4) 


and harvesting the crop, feeding it 
and returning the manure to the land, 
give the farmer some revenue or in- 
come from the crop and at the same 
time make it possible to return to the 
land at least a part of the plant foods 
used by the crop in its growth. 
* When the crop is suitable for graz- 
ing and the entire crop is to be used 
for feeding, there is little doubt but 
best results will be obtained, if both 
the land and the value of the live- 
stock products made from the crop 
are considered, by grazing or feeding 
the crop on the land. In other words, 
its full feeding value is obtained and 
there is a larger part of the plant 
foods left on the land. The cost of 
harvesting and feeding the crop may 
also as a rule, be deducted from the 
results when compared with grazing. 
But we are chiefly interested at this 
time in the effects of these two meth- 
ods of handling crops on soil build- 
ing. When the crop is grazed, from 
one-half to two-thirds of the humus- 
forming material of the part of the 
crop eaten is destroyed. The same, 
of course, is true when the crop is 
fed off the land. Of the plant foods, 
only such are lost as the animals re- 
tain in their bodies in making growth, 


are well nigh unavoidable before the 
manure is returned to the land and, 
even with good management, the 
losses will be very much greater. If 
we assume that the loss of plant 
foods is 15 per cent in grazing and 
50 per cent when the crop is harvest- 
ed and fed off the land, this differ- 
ence of 35 per cent is a large and 
<wmportant item and must be given 
due consideration in comparing pas- 
tures with other methods for build- 
ing up or maintaining the fertility of 
the land. 

Considering the financial, returns 
obtained from the land, the preven- 
tion of washing and leaching, the 
small amounts of all plant foods re- 
moved and the large additions of 
humus and nitrogen, when legumes 
are used among the grazing plants; 
in short, considering all the essen- 
tials of soil maintenance and im- 
provement, “Sods and Pastures” form, 
at once, the most economical and effi- 
cient method for getting rich lands. 





Marketing Sweet Potatoes 


{This is No. 2 of a series of articles on 
marketing by Mr. Markham. The next three 
articles deal with the following subjects: 
Marketing Molasses; Marketing Dairy Pro- 
ducts; Marketing Eggs.] 


pegs invariably late in the sea- 
son there is a shortage of eating 
potatoes on the market and prices are 





more than 300 or 400 words. 


September 1. 





WANTED: FARM MANAGEMENT EXPERIENCE LETTERS 


E ISSUE on September 15 a “Farm. Management Special” 
V which will deal particularly with the farm management prob- 
lems of Southern farmers—problems of increasing labor effi- 
ciency, of work stock efficiency, of soil efficiency. If you have been 
notably successful along these or other lines in the economic handling 
of your farm operations, we want your experience in a letter of not 


} 
Cash prizes of $7.50, $5 and $3 will be paid for the three best 
letters, with regular space rates for all other letters used. All con- 
tributions for this issue must reach us not later than Saturday, 





or as are contained in the livestock 
products produced, such as_ milk, 
wool, etc. 

The per cent of the plant foods in 
the crop eaten, which will be left on 
the land by grazing animals, will vary 
with the kind, age, condition ,of the 
animals and purposes for which the 
animals are being fed. Mature ani- 
mals, neither gaining nor losing 
weight, will, of course, return to the 
land the full plant food values in the 
crop eaten. Young growing animals, 
building up flesh and bone, for which 
nitrogen, phosphorus and lime are 
required, and dairy cows, producing 
milk, will retain in their bodies or 
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Built -“eSouth 


Studying Southern needs, designing and manufacturing especially to 
meet them, the Sandwich Manufacturing Company offers to the 
Southern farmer corn shelling and grain storing machinery that 
represents the utmost in value—in economy—in the saving of time 
and labor. Buy only a Sandwich. 


SANDWICH CORN SHELLERS 


Shell either husked ‘or 
unhusked corn. Separe 


















Come mounted or unmounted— 
portable or stationary. Many 














good. Prices are usually good, also, 
for the small seed potatoes at plant- 
ing time. Now, if the tubers were 
systematically supplied to the market 
at these times they would nearly al- 
ways bring profitable prices. The 
trouble is they are dumped on the 
market itt excessive quantities at 
digging time, when the quality is 
poor and the demand is small. They 
ought to be held till the market needs 
them; but to do this it is necessary to 
provide a suitable place for keeping 
them. 

The best place for this is the stand- 
ard sweet potato storage and drying 
house, with thick walls, ceiling and 


carry off the land a larger proportiong floor, to keep out dampness and cold, 


of the plant foods in the crop eaten 
than will meat-producing or fatten- 
ing animals. Perhaps 15 to 20 per 
cent for young animals and dairy 
cows and 10 to 15 per cent for other 
animals generally grazed, is a liberal 
allowance for the plant foods con- 
tained in the crop which are removed 
by grazing. The phosphorus and lime 
must be replaced in commercial form 
and an additional amount, especially 
of the lime, to account for that lost 
by leaching, if the supply of plant 
foods is to be maintainéd. But as to 
the nitrogen, it is readily seen that 
this plant food may be greatly in- 
creased, if the crop grown be a le- 
gume or if there be one or more le- 
gumes among the pasture plants. 

The whole question of stable ma- 
nure will be discussed in later arti- 
cles, but in this connection it may be 
well to state, for comparison with 
the results in pasturing, that it is 
doubtful if, on the average, more than 
one-half the plant foods in the crops 
fed are saved and returned to the 
land. 

On cement floors, using bedding 
and floats, or ground phosphate rock, 
Thorne, page 134, “Farm Manures,” 
shows that 74.7 per cent of the nitro- 
gen, 77.5 per cent of the phosphorus 
and 87.8 per cent of the potassium if 
the feeds were recovered in the ma- 
nure. But greater losses than these 


and equipped with a heating stove for 
properly regulating the temperature. 
A bulletin giving full description and 
specifications, with illustrations, can 
be obtained by writing the United 
States Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, D. C. As the construct- 
ion of these houses is too expensive 
for the average sweet potato grower, 
our suggstion is that several farmers 
goin together on the codperative 
plan and build a house large enough 
to hold all they will have collectively. 

When you get ready to start the 
yams to market put them in a refrig- 
erator car; install a stove in it, ac- 
cording to rules which the railway 
company will furnish; and send it to 
market in charge of a competent 
care-taker, whose duty it will be to 
regulate the temperature and keep 
the vents open or closed as the condi- 
tions may require. In shipping to a 
large market, often two or three cars 
can be sold and sent in charge of the 
same care-taker. 

Be sure the potatoes come up to 
the market standard of quality; if 
they do not you had better keep them 
at home. Do not put in any little, 
stringy potatoes or any big, rough, 
cracked or knotty ones. The nicest 
size, roughly speaking, is about five 
inches long and two and a half inches 
through at the thickest place, gradu- 
ally tapering towards the ends. 

L. A. MARKHAM. 


Special features and equipment. 

Largest manufacturers of corn 

shelling machinery in the world. 

Widest range of selec- 

tion in sizes and types. 
» 


ate and clean the hoe 
rfectly, pay their 
ror and a profit be- 
sides, Sixty years’ 
experience goes 
into every sheller. 



































Dothe 
work witha 
minimumof 
—are extremely dure 
able. Shell clean and 
fast, save the coband 
busks. Meet any 
Southern need—for farmer 
or warehouseman. We guarantee a h 


SANDWICH (crores) FARM ELEVATOR 


A machine that relieves farm 
help of the Jaborious, muscle- 
straining, back-breaking work 
of unloading corn and small 
rain from wagons to granaries, VY. & 
Bins and freight cars. Saves = SS 
time, money and muscle. Does Fim re 
the work of seven men. Uses {ste See 
horse or engine power. Lined ae 4 
with heavy sheet steel, cannot 
gag, clog or rattle. Ample width for fast elevating. Has overhead 
wagon dump—will take any size load. Stores your grain quickly 
and economically—goes into the crib clean—no rotting—there’s an 
extra profit when you store your grain the Sandwich way. 


We have illustrated catalogues containing valuable facts about 
Corn Shellersand Farm Elevators. A postal today will bring them. 


SANDWICH MFG. CO., 300 Main Street, SANDWICH, ILL. 












































Disc Plow and Subsoil this Fall 


So Droughts Can Do No Harm 


ISC PLOWING and subsoiling this fall with a McKay will 
store up winter’s rains to water your Crops during the sum- | 
mer’s drought. It will make millions of air spaces in your sub-. 
soil, where water will collect and be held as though your land were a sponge. | 
| DEMONSTRATION Corn and cotton roots, and, in — all plant 
AT THE FAIRS roots, will bury deep where there isample moisture, 


Stop Losses of Plant Food 


n ol P 
, Whee oe crust oe we is’ 
= arched, the sun gra y draws up 
SIN this water—makes rain from below 
when there is none above. And this 
soil water is laden with Phosphoric 
Acid and Potash that for years has 
been sinking into your subsoil. | 
The McKay is the lightest run- 
ning disc plow and subsoiler ever 
built. It combines, for the first time, 
a disc plow and subsoiler attach- 
ment which any farmer can operate. 
| Goes through the hardest spots 
instead of riding over them. , Plows 
fwelve tosixteeninchesdeep. Cuts 
” ten inches to one yard wide. Built 
for horse or tractor power. 4 Sold on 
@ guarantee. 


Write for information and name of 
dealer who ean supaly you. 


Towers & Sullivan Mfg. Co. 
Box A ROME, GA. 


PlowaaSubsoiler, 
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Our Cotton Cal- 


Our Two Best > 









; ’ culator ismighty 
Get Right Price penne firth Subscription Offer 
F or Ef our C otton when feelling}to $1.50 for one renewal and one new 


/see in’ a second subscription for one year each if sent in 
together; or 

$2.00 for a club of three yearly sub- 
scriptions all sent in together—a saving 
of 33 cents on each subscription, Address, 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


tims exactly what the buyer’ owes you. Tables 
25c, money back 
if not satisfied. Book contains 146 pages: 
Levene pe pe especially ruled to keep 
lete reco all pickers at work. | 
P | SON_CO.,i Boz 354A ATLANTA, GA. 


fun from 11 1-4c to 31c. Price 
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UTHERN FARM GAZETTE: 

“You can fell by a man’s farm whether 
he reads it or not.” 
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The Progressive Farmer Company, 
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SEND FOR THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 
INDEX 


"Te Progressive Farmer Index for the 





farst half of 1917 is now ready, and will be 

sent free to all readers on application. 
By saving all issues of The Progressive Farm- 
er and putting them in a binder with this in- 
dex, the reader is provided with a valuable 
agricultural reference work. In fact, the in- 
dexed bound volumes of The Progressive 
Farmer for two or three years will be found 
to contain information upon almost any agri- 
cultural subject. The binder for holding 26 
issues is 50 cents, and the index is free. Send 
for yours today. 
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ON’T forget the fall garden. As the Mississippi 

Agricultural College says: “By the first of 
October the garden should look very much as it 
did the first of May.” Will yours? 





AVE you discovered some plan that makes your 

farm work go along more easily? If you have 
send us a letter about the plan for our “Farm 
Management Special.” Letters should reach us 
by September 1. 





HE State Departments of North Carolina, South 

Carolina and Virginia now furnish farmers 
legume-inoculating material at cost. The Com- 
missioner of Agriculture of each state will furnish 
prices on application. 





E HOPE every subscriber will read our little 

sermon for farmer folks on the next page. It 
deals with a subject we have never discussed at 
length before, and yet the foundation stone of 
cooperation and community progress is the very 
matter here emphasized. 





E WILL give a first prize of three dollars for 

the best letter and one dollar each for the five 
next best letters on “How Our Community Fair 
Was Made Interesting or Useful.” All letters must 
be mailed before September 8, marking envelope 
“Community Fair Contest.” 





F A man were dropped down into Marlboro 

County, S. C.,, without knowing how he got there 
he might easily imagine himself in the Mississippi 
Delta or in the Valley of the Nile. We expect to 
have more to say next week or week after con- 
cerning progress in this and other parts of the 
Palmetto State. ‘ 





BOEMERS should make it a point this year to 
keep informed as to cotton and cotton seed 
prices in several leading markets. One day re- 
cently good middling was quoted at 25 cents in 
Raleigh and 27% cents in Norfolk. Yet the freight 
rate from Raleigh to Norfolk is only two-fifths of 
a cent pef pound. Farmers should watch their 
local markets and when its prices sag without 
justification, join together and ship to some larger 
market. 





NCE again, don’t forget the Farmers’ State 

Convention and Farm Women’s State Con- 
vention at the Agricultural College, West Raleigh, 
next week. Read the program on page 6. Re- 
member, railroad rates are only about one and 
one-half cents a mile each way, meals a quarter 
each, and good lodging free at the college if you 


bring sheets, towels, and pillow cases. As we said 
last week, “Come and bring your wife and your 
neighbors.” 





HE more ignorant a man is the more suspicious 

he is. Lord Bacon stated this fact concisely 
and quaintly centuries ago when he said, “ 
is nothing that makes a man suspect much, more 
than to know little.” And because this is true— 
as we are trying to make clear on the next page 
men who aspire to public leadership should be 
exceedingly careful not to break down the all too 
little faith that ignorant men have in their fellows. 
The great need is to give them greater faith so 
that they will be willing to work together to bet- 
ter advantage. 


There 








OTTON growers all over the South should be 

interested in the statement in Mr. Dabbs’ letter 
on page 18 about the organization of a tri-county 
cotton selling association with headquarters in 
Sumter, S. C., the object being, as Mr. Dabbs says, 
“to stop the sell-a-bale-at-a-time system and have 
competitive buying in 50 to 100-bale lots.” It is 
also interesting to see that every farmer in Sumter 
County will list his surplus corn and hay with the 
Sumter Chamber of Commerce which will in turn 
furnish such lists to prospective buyers with a 
view to bringing local buyers into touch with local 
producers. Here is an activity which chambers of 
commerce all over the South might well under- 
take. 





HE Farmers’ Union in North Carolina is too 

valuable an organization, too important to the 
welfare of the farmers, to be split up by any con- 
troversy about things outside the scope of the 
Union. President Alexander has shown a most 
commendable spirit in his recent announcement 
that whatever his private views, he will refrain 
from expressing opinions that might give enemies 
of the organization cause to criticise or discredit 
it, and his County Union has joined others in the 
state in proclaiming the patriotic loyalty with 
which farmers support the Nation in its hour of 
peril. We see no good therefore to come from 
prolonging the newspaper controversy over this 
matter. 





R. E. W. Dabbs reports that in each township 

of his county there is a branch of the Council 
of National Defence consisting of five farmers. 
It would be well if such branches existed all over 
the South. The United States has entered this 
war for great and glorious ends, but many men 
have not been informed as to the real situation; 
and in our zeal to crush German militarism and 
bring in the era of peace we believe will follow, 
perhaps all of us need to be reminded that some 
men denounced as lacking in patriotism were only 
acting from imperfect knowledge. As far as pos- 
sible let us approach any erring neighbor in this 
spirit. A local branch of the Council of Nationat 
Defence could help mightily in educating the 
people as to the real causes of the war. 





F YOU are hesitating about sending that boy or 

girl to college, let us advise you, decide for the 
college training. Now, when so many of our young 
men are being trained to serve the Nation in war, 
let us see that an adequate number are properly 
trained for service in time of peace. As President 
W. P. Few has well said: 


“Let every patriot@aman and woman become 
an educational recruiting officer; let every boy 
not now liable for military duty enroll for 
college, and thereby give what is for him at 
present the highest service to his country; 
and let parents and citizens be ready for hard 
sacrifices in order to keep intact our schools 
and colleges and the other agencies of church 
and state that make most surely for the moral 
and intellectual soundness upon which all civ- 
ilization must rest. Then, not in some far 
time and place, but here in our own day and 
generation we may ‘expect to find a greater 
America and a greater world.” 





(y= subscription force has comparatively little 

to do at this season of the year, whereas in 
winter it is simply overwhelmed with work. Nev- 
ertheless a lot of good friends who have some- 
thing to complain of will keep it to themselves 
until every subscription clerk we have is busier 
than a bee in a tar bucket. To every subscriber 
therefore we should like to say right now: Look 
at the label on page 1 of this issue, see whether 
your initials are right, your name spelled right, 
and date showing when your time is out is all 
right; and if not right, write us now. If you are 
getting two copies, write us now. If you haven’t 
received anything you ordered in connection with 
The Progressive Farmer, tell us now. Or if you 
have heard any neighbor say he didn’t get proper 
credit on subscription with us, etc., it will be a 





THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


favor to us if you will give us his name. And to 
make it easy for you to attend to all these troubles 
now instead of waiting until winter, we are print- 
ing a comprehensive blank on page 19. Please 
read it, and if you can use it, fill it out and mail 
without delay. 





Are Lightning Rods Any Good? 
methods a 


READER writes us about the 
A lightning-rod salesman is using to make 
sales in his neighborhood, and ends his let- 
ter by saying: “Now if you will tell the farmer 
what good there is in rods and about what they 
are worth per foot, and where he can get them, 
you will confer a favor on many.” 

Lightning rod agents have been given a bad rep- 
utation, not that lightning rods are themselves not 
worth while, but because agents charge too much 
for them. Lightning rods are really a great pro- 
tection to farm buildings, and if bought conserva- 
tively are worth many times their cost. We hope 
before many weeks to publish a somewhat com- 
prehensive discussion of the subject. 

Meanwhile, we would advise farmers to write 
the United States Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, D. C., and ask for Farmers’ Bulletin 
No. 367, “Lightning and Lightning Conductors.” 
This thoroughly covers the subject our inquirer 
has brought up. 


‘ 





An Important Article and an Important 
Opportunity 


ELDOM in all its thirty years of history has 

The Progressive Farmer printed an article of 

greater importance to North Carolina farmers 
than the article on page 15 setting forth the new 
situation in cotton marketing in this state. It is 
evident that by having every county adopt the of- 
ficial cotton grading service offered by the State 
and National Division of Markets, our farmers 
can achieve an independence 
known before. 

Every Local Union in a cotton-growing county 
should take hold of this subject at once, interest- 
ing not only Union members but all outside farm- 
ers as well. And in communities where no strong 
Local Union exists, we would have each Progres- 
sive Farmer reader*remember our frequently re- 
iterated statement, “Somebody must lead; why 
not you?” See if you cannot. get four other 
neighbors to act as a voluntary committee of five 
on organization. Call a meeting at the school- 
house; or at the church after Saturday services, 
and get word to all worthy farmers to come. 
Send a resolution or a committee to your county 
commissioners asking them to appropriate the 
needed money for a grading service, and let your 
organization namea selling committee to get 
prices for assmuch cotton as members are willing 
to sell codperatively. 

We again call attention to the small amount of 
money needed to get this official cotton grading 
service in each county as follows: 


they have never 


Alamance 







sere lore $ 10 SOMGR icevecicc® Ue 
Alexander ..... 20 rer arom 75 
Vl ee 250 a 150 
Beaufort ...... 100 A re ae 15 
Ore. sé e0s22 6s 100 BEBTHIG. oo sca ca<s 100 
Bladen ....... 100 Mecklenburg ... 250 
Brunswick ..... 10 Montgomery 50 
Cabarrus veces 100 MOOFO .cccecees 25 
Cam@en “..0s60 25 oro 250 
Carteret ccc. 20 Northampton .. 175 
Catawba ...... 75 cc ei, So 75 
Chatham ..... 75 OFANBO .2s2cce 10 
Chowan ..-cece 50 Pamlico .. - 6 
Cleveland ..... Pasquotank .... 50 
Columbus PORGOE cic ccnse 25 
Craven ..seeeee Perquimans .... 75 
Cumberland ee 250 
Currituck PONE casei vnves 10 
Davidson . Randolph ..... 10 
Davie ssseeeees Richmond ..... 175 
PUD va oe veces manesee cs. s.2<s 250 
Dorham .2cco- MOWRR. 6 escaces 75 
Edgecombe Rutherford .... 100° 
Franklin ...... Sampson ...... 250 

sal Gaston ...+..0% Scotland ...... 25 

Gates ...ceeess Stanly .csccvee 75 
Granville Tyrrell sccccces 10 
Green® ..-e++6+ UWRION ..ccsecce 250 
Bialifam .scstaes en 25 
Harnett. ..-+++- Wake® occcsccecs 250 
Hertford Warren ....... 100 
Hoke ..ceoce Washington ... 25 
Hyd@ .cceccecee WayMne ccecceds 250 
Iredell ..-.++e- WSR) o60:5 50155 250 
Johnston ...--- 


Such an opportunity for a new deal in cotton 
marketing as our North Carolina farmers now 
have offered them will not come again in a gen- 
eration. 


Let us improve it while we can. 
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A LITTLE SERMON 





By CLARENCE POE 


FOR FARMER FOLK 








and I am glad it is. I am glad it is the cus- 

tom of our country people to set apart cer- 
tain seasons when the thoughs of all are espec- 
ially directed to man’s immortality, and when the 
humblest man is reminded of his divine potential- 
ities—reminded that he is a son of the Ruler of 
the Universe and made but a little lower than the 
angels, if he but put himself in right relations 
with the Divine Father. 

I believe that the richer rural civilization we 
are seeking to develop in the South must have a 
religious basis; that such a civilization must be 
based on character, and that religious training is 
essential to the proper development of character. 
I have always been impressd by what Mrs. Had- 
leigh says in Warrington Dawson’s “The Scar”: 


“I have seen many Christians break away 
from their church in after life, and having had 
the benefit of that early training, remain fine 
men and women. But I have never seen a 
child reared without knowledge of a God 
whose character was not defective.” 


And I ought to add that I believe not only that 
the richer rural civilization we are seeking to de- 
velop must be based on character, but that it must 
be hallowed, illumined, and ennobled by a con- 
scious purpose to fulfill God’s purpose in bringing 
His Kingdom to earth. 

* 


A UGUST is a month for sermons in the South, 


* * 

It is well therefore, I repeat, that we have just 
had a season in which chosen ministers have re- 
minded our people afresh of the first and greatest 
commandment given to mankind, “Thou shalt love 
the Lord thy God with all thy heart, and with all 
thy soul, and with all thy mind;” that man, imper- 
fect and mortal, shall have as the Master Passion 
of his life a consuming love for a Father Perfect 
and Immortal, and so be lifted toward Him and 
grow into His likeness. This is the first great re- 
quirement for ennobling man: to put the beast 
within him under foot and unfetter the divine na- 
ture implanted within all of us. 

This, I repeat, is the first great requirement, the 
first great commandment, but it is not the only one. 
After mentioning it as the first great command- 
ment, the Master went on to say, “And the second 
is like unto it: Thou shalt love thy neighbor as 
thyself. On these two commandments”—(on these 
two commandments, notice, and not on either one 
singly)—“hang all the law and the prophets.” 

x * * 


It is this second great commandment, love for 
one’s neighbors, love for all mankind, that I wish 
now especially to emphasize, and to urge our 
preachers and religious leaders to emphasize. We 
have too many church members professing a re- 
ligion of love who do not speak to some neigh- 
bor; who instead of forgiving some ancient injury 
lie awake nights planning to get even; who in- 
stead of putting a charitable construction upon 
the words and deeds of neighbors, live in a per- 
petual state of suspicion and distrust; or who be- 
long to some “set” or faction in the community 
which cherishes nothing but hate or bitterness 
for some other faction. 

* * * 
Especially, it seems to me, are such conditions 


likely to prevail in country communities. It is. 


not that country people are worse at heart than 
city people, but simply because the farmer, living 
to himself, does not mingle with his fellows as 


much as the city nran, and it is always easy to- 


mistrust the man you don’t know. It was a wise 
saying of a great man, “Know one another and 
you will love one another.” I remarked the other 
day that in proportion to property interests in- 
volved, I believe there are ten times as many law- 
suits among farmers as among city business men. 

No matter what our object may be—whether it 
is to develop individuals of noble, generous char- 
acter; or bring about greater business coopera- 
tion among rural people; or bring about a more 
satisfying social and community life—in any case, 


there is nothing more important for us than to” 


get our people to put life’s emphasis on love rath- 
er than hate, on trust rather than on suspicion. 
* * = 
There ought to be more sermons preached from 
the text which says a man cannot love God and 
hate his brother; from Christ’s saying, “He who 
loveth God loveth his brother also”; from that 
wonderful 13th chapter of First Corinthians in 
which the old translators erroneously used the 
word “charity” where all modern translators say 
the correct word is “love”; and from Christ’s de- 
claration that if a man is bringing his gift to the 
altar—that is to say, if he is about any religious 


service—and remembers tat he is not in right 
relations with a brother, let him first go and be 
reconciled to his brother: a more important mat- 
ter than any religious form or ceremony. 

“God is love,” we are told;.must we not infer 
therefore that the devil is hate, and that a man is 
godlike in the degree that his thoughts and his 
conduct are ruled by the spirit of love and free 
from the spirit of hate? “Whatsoever things are 
true, honest, just, pure, lovely, of good report; if 
there be any virtue, if there be any praise, think 
on these things,” we are told; but too often we 
find professed followers of this Book who seem 
to have made the verse read: “Whatsoever things 
are untrue, dishonest, unjust, unlovely, of evil 
report; if there be any wrong, if there be any 
suspicion, think on these things.” 

xe = 


i hope everyone will realize that I am not 
merely preaching a sermon for the sake of 
preaching a sermon. I am writing this because 
I know that while I am constantly urging all 
forms of rural codperation on this page, and all 
the other things that I believe necessary for the 
development of a richer rural civilization, such 
plans can succeed only in proportion as the farm- 
er has the right attitude toward life. A gospel of 
hate and suspicion can get nowhere; a gospel of 
love and trust can conquer the world. 

There are many wrongs to be righted in this 
world, many oppressors to curb; but we must 
fight not in hatred for the wrong-doer but in love 
for the wronged; not in hatred of the oppressor 
but in love for the oppresséd. The leaders whose 
names are enshrined in the hearts of mankind are 
those who have battled in this spirit. Lincoln 
fought slavery not out of hatred for slaveholders 
but in love for the slaves; Lee fought Grant not 
that he hated the North but that he loved the 
South. And so in the battle to secure.a juster 
share of the world’s wealth for labor as compared 

_ with capital, I do not believe that the Almighty 
will let complete success come until we go forth 
not to pull down the rich but to lift up the poor. 

*x* * 


I have been worried a good deal about this be- 
cause our Southern farmers often seem inclined 
to follow leaders with a gospel of hate and sus- 
picion rather than .one of love and brotherhood. 
If hearing a man’s speech leaves you hating man- 
kind more rather than loving it more, or if read- 
ing an editor’s paper leaves you hating mankind 
more rather than loving it more, that speaker or 
that editor is not the right sort of man to follow. 
I know a man right now, a man who I believe be- 
gan life with a great passion to help the down- 
trodden, but who has become embittéred and now 
uses his really great talent to make one class hate 
another class, one sect hate another sect, and who 
preaches suspicion of nearly everybody and love 
of hardly anybody. I know another man whose 
heart seems to be right but who has seemingly 
brooded over the wrongs our farmers suffer until 
he has lost faith in mankind. 

* *k * 

We need more faith in our fellows... Let’s not 
believe that among the rich there are many who 
are consciously dishonest. They have more than 
their share, but most of them got it by methods 
recognized by law and not yet condemned by 
mankind, and the fault is not that they are bad 
at heart but that they haven’t realized that in 
providing wealth for their families they are con- 
demning other men’s families to want. We must 
fight that such injustice may be corrected, but let 
us fight, as we have said, not in hatred for the 
rich but in love for the poor—in love for the toil- 
worn wives and mothers who need more com- 
forts, in love for aspiring boys and girls who need 
a better chance in the world. 

Let us not believe, I repeat, that the rich are 
dishonest or knowingly evil. And let us not be- 
lieve that our publie servants are corrupt. Farm- 
ers are all too prone to believe evil of officials. 
Democratic speakers try to make us believe Re- 
publican leaders are rascals, and vice versa, and 
the result is that the ignorant man probably loses 
faith in all. There has probably never been a 
President of the United States of either party 
who was not personally as honest as the day, and 
yet evil-minded men have probably assailed all of 
them. 


* * * 

To all Progressive Farmer readers we should 
like to make this appeal in conclusion: Let us 
have more love-inspired men and fewer hate- 
inspired men. Let us, follow leaders who make 
us love and trust our fellows more and hate and 
suspect them less. There is not much hope for us 
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to build a great rural civilization in the South on 
any other basis. The man who loves and trusts 
his fellows will want to see better schools for 
their boys and girls; will want to see codperative 
enterprises established; will work loyally with 
others in developing a richer community life; will 
work forewise laws to lift up the poor and give a 
fairer share of wealth to those who toil. It is a 
wise saying of Tennyson’s, and as for myself I 
have long made it a rule of conduct: “It is better 
to fight for the good than to rail at the ill.’ That 
is in line with Van Dyke’s saying that we should 
“be governed by our admirations rather than our 
disgusts,” and with what my father-in-law, whom 
everybody loved,“used to say about politics: “I 
like a man who is for somebody, not against 
somebody.” It is in line with Paul’s idea that we 
should put our minds on pure, true, and praise- 
worthy things, rather than on impure, false, and 
blamable things. 

Whether in affairs relating to our own neigh- 
borhood, the county, the state, or the nation, let 
us put behind us ugly suspicion and devil-inspired 
hate and let us go forth with love for God and 
love for man. It is a safe rule never to believe 
evil of any man until it is proved and then to 
have faith that he may yet “win purity out of a 
stain”; believe— 

“That men may rise on stepping stonés 

Of their dead selves to higher things.” 
So shall we keep our own hearts free from the 
corroding poison of hate; so shall we spread trust 
and good will among our fellows; and thereby 
hasten the good day coming when men shall walk 
in the comradeship that God intended, and— 


“Man to man, the warld o’er 
Shall brothers be for a’ that.” 


ot 
Transplanting an Old Man Is Like 
Transplanting an Old Tree 


NCLE Henry Wallace, Editor of Wallace’s 
Farmer, who died sometime ago in his 
eightieth year, had a keen sympathy for aged 
farmers and a thorough understanding of their 
problems. One of his ideas he kept emphasizing 
was this—that if a farmer has gotten too old to 
work, he ought not to pull up and move away from 
old friends and the old life, but should stay on his 
farm, lightening his work as much as necessary, 
or giving it all up if wholly unable to work, but 
still keeping in touch with it by living on the place. 
We believe Uncle Henry was right. The old 
farmer who moves to town usually dies pretty 
soon. He is separated from the friends he used 
to know, the life he used to know, and is too old 
to adjust himself to the new life. A man is some- 
what like a tree: you may transplant him pretty 
successfully in youth, but after he has made his 
growth in one place, transplanting is not only a 
difficult but a dangerous job. 
These reflections come to mind as we run across 
an old clipping in which Uncle Henry Wallace 
expressed his views. On this occasion he wrote: 





“IT don’t blame some of you for retiring. 
There comes a time to every farmer when 
there is no other way; but I do think it is a 
pity you moved to town instead of renting the 
farm and living in a house of your own on part 
of it, so that you could keep in touch with 
your old church, your old school, and your old 
neighbors, and keep an eye on the farm. 

“Some of you have made the mistake of 
losing interest in the farm after you have 
moved to town, feeling sure of a stated rent 
in. cash or a stated share of the crop. It is 
quite easy for a tenant who has the lease ona 
good farm for five years or more, to so farm 
it that the landlord is as badly off at the end 
of the lease as in the beginning, even if he has 
obtained a high rent in full. 

“Tf you are still living on the farm, and have 
not rented it as yet, kindly consider the sug- 
gestion not to move to town, but to build an- 
other house, if need be. Keep a couple of 
horses, a cow, some chickens; have a garden; 
buy an automobile, if you like—but stay on 
the farm.” 


A Thought for the Week 


OULD you have your name smell sweet 
W with the myrrh of remembrance and chime 

melodiously in the ear of future days? Then 
cultivate faith, not doubt, and give every man 
credit for the good he does, never seeking to at- 
tribute base motives to beautiful acts. Actions 
count.—Elbert Hubbard. 














































Even She 
Had Corns 


Until a Little While Ago She 
Thought Them Unavoidable 


If you have corns don’t 
blame yourself too much. 
Many an old person has had 
them fifty years. 

Yet they have done what | 
you do—pared them and used | 
old-time, useless treatments. i 

But what folly it is when 
nowadays about half the 
world keeps free. 

Just try one corn. 

Apply a Blue-jay plaster 
in a jiffy. Then forget it. It 
will never pain again. 


In two days take the plaster off. 
The corn will disappear. Only 
one corn in ten needs another 
























































application. | | 

The cost is five cents per corn. 
The trouble is a moment. There- i 
sults are sure. Wi 

You will laugh at the old ways 
when you try Blue-jay. You will 
wonder why people ever let corns | 
hurt. Please start tonight. You | 
have suffered long enough. 


. Chicago and New York 


BAUER & BLACK 
- Makers of Surgical Dressings, etc. 










































Stops Pain—Ends Corns 
Sold by All Druggists. s 
Also Blue-jay Bunion Plasters 


SC EE LEN 


SESE NE PTE 














GOLD 
WE WILL 


PAY YOU 
M $50 IN CASH PRIZES “== 


We desire “Economy” recipes, 
suitable to the times—new and 
special uses in which Flavoring 
Extracts are used in making 
Cakes, Pies, Candies, Drinks, 
Jees, Desserts, etc. 


We Will Pay $5 Each for 
the First Best 6 Recipes; 
. and $1 forthe Next 20 Best. 


Try your hand—eend in a recipe at once! 
Sauer’s Extracts are pure, full strength and 
fine flavor,—the largest selling brand in the 
United States. Ask your dealer for Sauer’s 
—tefuse imitations. Contest has been ex- 
tended to close September Ist. 








Our Farm Women 


Edited by MRS. VW. N. HUTT 
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wash out the brine and serve them 

. as fresh vegetables, the addition of 

CHEERFULNESS spice when they are put up is not 

ay necessary. Proceed as with cucum- 
HEERFULNESS makes life | ers, 


worth living—work worth while 
—makes you a joy to your friends, 
and an influence for the better to 
all with whom you come in con- 


Make the Containers Air-tight 
HERE always will be more or less 
bubbling and foaming of the brine 


buck, during the first stages of fermenta- 
ites dibs, Be « tion. After this ceases a thin film 
jin: Diseuse sunshine will appear which will spread rapidly 
didn Giags grow. 12 indicates 0 over the whole surface and develop 
healthy mind and a healthy body. quickly ——- heavy, folded mem- 
Me gl of Wiis dilicdltles. They are | °C". Ts scum is a. growth of 
yeast-like organisms which « feed 


divided into two classes—real and 
imaginary. Your station in life 
does not matter. Face them cheer- 
fully, you are bound to win! The 
imaginary ones fade away—the 
real ones are surmounted. 

If conditions are not what they 
should be, you must do one of 


upon the acid formed by fermenta- 
tion. If allowed to grow undisturb- 
ed it will eventually destroy all the 
acid and the fermented material will 
spoil. To prevent this stum from 
forming it is necessary to exclude 
the air from the surface of the brine. 
This should be done by either of two 


a paar — alter an ae methods, twenty-four hours after 
ha Aaa UAL BR A BR hd the vegetables have been packed 
them. Whether you teach school 5 Ap egoey 


4 Perhaps the best method is to cov- 
or work in a store or on a farm, 














ae r er the surface—over the board and 
remember it is not a crime to around the weight—with very hot, 
smile or be cheery over your melted paraffin. If the paraffin is | 
work.—Selected. sufficiently hot to make the brine 
boil when poured upon it, the paraf- 

TO PRESERVE VEGETABLES BY fin will form a smooth, even layer 
before hardening. Upon solidifying, 

FERMENTATION it effects an air-tight seal. Oils, such 


as cottonseed oil or the tasteless li- 
quid petroleum, may also be used for 
this purpose. As a measure of safe- 
ty with crocks, it is advisable to cov- 


Method Used for Turning Cabbage 
Into Sauerkraut Can Be Used for 
Almost Every Other Vegetable— 
Try It If Glass and Tin Are Scarce 


pail Chisels anh Dares Montiel er the top with a cloth soaked in 
melted paraffin. Put the cover in | 
HE fermentation method is_ place before the paraffim hardens. 
| widely used abroad in preserv- The second method, which may be | 
ing string beans, beets, cab- used with barrels or kegs, is to pack | 
bage, cucumbers and other garden the container as full as possible and | 
crops. then replace the head. In using this 4 
| 


The vegetables are not cooked, but 
are put down in a salt brine in any 
non-metal, water-tight container, and 
are sealed up with oil or paraffin or 
both. Under this treatment acid will 
develop and this acid acts as a pre- 
servative. 


method for fermentation of beets, 
cucumbers, or string beans, add the 
board and weights and allow to stand 
for twenty-four hours before head- 
ing. During this period most of the 
gas first formed escapes and the con- 
tainer then may be headed up tight, 
first removing the board and weights. | 
Then bore an inch hole in the head 
and fill the barrel with brine, allow- 
ing no air space. Allow’ bubbles 
to escape. 
ble, and plug the vent tight. If the 
barrel does not leak, fermented pro- 
ducts put up in this manner will keep 
indefinitely. 

After sealing with paraffin the con- 
tainers should be set where they will 
not be disturbed until the contents 
are to be used. Any attempt to re- 


To Preserve Cucumbers 


— the vegetables if necessary 
and pack into a cléan, water- 
tight barrel, keg or crock. On the 
bottom of the barrel place a layer of 
dill weed and a handful of mixed 
spice. Add another layer of dill and 
another handful of spice when the 
barrel is half full and when almost 
full add a third layer. If a keg or 
crock is used, the amount of dill and 
spice can be reduced in proportion to 
the size of the receptacle. When the 


mee move them from one place to an- 
container has been filled within a few other may break the paraffin seal 
inches of the top, add a layer of cov- and necessitates resealing. If the 
ing material—beet tops or grape containers are not opened until cold 
leaves—about an inch thick. If any winter weather, the vegetables should 


spoilage should occur on the surface, 


keep without spoilage until they ar 
: : e 
this layer will protect the vegetables y 


used up. If opened in warm weather 


beneath. Press down with a clean they are likely to spoil quite rapidly 
. . . ™ " - - 

board weighted with bricks or stone. unless the paraffin is reheated and 

Do not use limestone or sandstone. the container resealed immediately. 


Make a brine by adding-one pound 
of salt to ten quarts of water. To 
each ten quarts of brine so made add 
two-thirds of a quart of vinegar. The 





Keeping Pickled Food 


OW to make brine.—To make a brine for 





THE C. F. SAUER COMPANY, 





















Richmond, Virginia. 





SELF - OILING WINDMILL 
With INCLOSED MO 
Reaatnn OUT DUST and rn ad fate IN OIL 


SPLASH — 
SYSTE 







Constantly Flooding 
Every Bearing With 
Oil, Makes It Pumpin 
The Lightest Breeze 
And Prevents Wear 


OIL SUPPLY 
REPLENISHED 
ONLY ONCE A YEAR \ 
DOUBLE GEARS — Each ~~ Half the Load 
very feature desirable in a windmill in the’ 
AUTO-OILED AERMOTOR 

Gasoline Engines — Pumps — Tanks 

Water Supply Goods — Steel Frame Saws 











When writing to advertisers, say: “I am 
writing you as an advertiser in The Progres- 
sive Farmer, which guarantees the reliability 
pf all advertising it carries."’ 









Ware AERMOTOR CO. 2500 12m St. Cnicaco | 









Beets and Snaps gar on these if they become dry 
Sauer Kraut.—Weight kraut down with 


if 


vinegar is used primarily to keep at ee wee ery BOS were: mae i © 
; tee a ee ‘ container separate from that holding the 
down the growth of injurious bac- fish. Make brine strong enough to float an 
| teria until the lactic acid ferment ¢8% or 4 potato, then pour enough on the 
fish to entirely cover them, Fresh water 
| starts, but it also adds to the flavor. poured on the fish will spoil them quicker 
Add sufficient brine to cover the than will anything else. Never allow pack- 
si be 2 ages to become dry—if the brine should be- 
| material and allow to stand twenty- gin to evaporate make new brine by this 
' four hours recipe and Loe’ over the fish—first turning 
. : , - . ri off the old bri 
[Then make air-tight, as described Pickled Beef and Pork.—Open keg and 
g } p 

: { ss : " reccarv - com- weight meat down so that it will al 7's be 
below. rhe time nece ary fc r com covered with brine. As soon as hi am 
plete fermentation to occur depends appears on top of brine or signs of curdl ing 
" a a aor a P = appear, meat should be taken out and keg 
Se co tie temperature. In a warm thoroughly washed with cold water; wines 
| place only five days to a week may meat back and cover with new brine made 

e ena eess a x . ef] ,. as that used on fish. 
| be necessary; in a cool cellar, three Goods Spiced in Vinegar.—Pickled goods 
| to four weeks. spiced in vinegar are all cooked and pre- 
| pared ready to serve. Use pure cider vine- 


HE strings should be removed from something heavy and it becomes too dry 


use a handful of common salt to a gallon of 
string beans be fore they are put water and add a small portion to the kraut. 
|up. Beets, of course, require careful Pickles.—In case pickles become dry use 
j . . the following instructions: 
| washing to remove all dirt before Dill pickles—Salt water made from salt 
sninge it ic >cjire the and water. 
brining. If it is desired, when finally Sea anc ak Jelsmeh:iaiin: “ania 


the beets or snaps are to be eaten, to 


to cover. 


Add more brine if possi- 


“KERO-OIL”, ENGINE 


Have More Power—Do your 
work easier—Get a bet- 
ter engine—At less cost ; 
Make more money—Save 
more fuel—Immediate.Shipment 
—No waiting — Five-Year 
Guarantee—90-Day Trial Hundreds of engines 


DOWN 


eafe delivery—Save you $15 to $200—make you the 
best price. I ship 
—on wire orders.—ED. 


2357 Oakland Ave., Kansas City, Mo. 
2357 Empire Bldg., 





THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 









Save $15 to $260 
















P.—all styles—Ready to Ship—Suit your- 


if arranged for. 

for latest book—(copy- 
righted)—“How to Judge 
Engines” aad latest wholesale fac- 
tory prices—Direct. J ship every- 
where in the U. S.— guarantee 







big ef small engines 
a E, Pres. 


WITTE; ENGINE WORKS 


Pittsburg, Pa. 











Our hay caps save hay and al- 
falfa from rain and mildew. 
Prevent sun bleaching. Allow 
hay to cure properly without 
too much drying. Made of cotton canvass 


shed heaviest rains—dew-proof. Pay 
back cost many times. Our location 
makes possible low prices. Also 
covers—tarpaulins— tents at 
money-saving prices. 

Prompt shipment—satisfac- 
tion guaranteed. Write 
for prices and catalog. 

Atlanta Tent & 

Awning Co. 


;~ Box 4-¢ Atlanta, Ga, 














EARNS A PIG FOR VERY 
LITTLE WORK 




















The Progressive Farmer :— 

I am sending you a picture of 
myself and the pig I received for 
a very Jittle work in getting sub- 








scriptions for your paper. The pig 
is a beauty. She weighed thirty- 
two pounds when I received her 
on the fifth day of April and she 
weighs one hundred and twenty- 
five pounds now. I have joined the 
pig club of this county and feel 
sure I stand a mighty good chance 
to win first prize. 
Your friend, 
WINNIE LELIA HEARD. 
Noxubee County, Miss. 


NOTE:—There has never before , 
been so great a demand for pure- 
bred hogs. Now is the time to be- 
gin raising them. 

We offer you the opportunity of 
starting into the pure-bred hog 
business without spending a cent. 
For very little easy work we will 
give yot' a nice, three months old, 
pure-bred pig of any breed you 
may select. 

Turn to the 
another part 
in and return 


nomination form in 
of this paper, fill it 
it to us once. 
When we receive this you will be 
sent a nice badge, certificate of 
membership in our Pig Club with 
other supplies and information 
necessary in getting up your club. 


Pig and Chicken Club. 


at 
at 
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Saturday, August 25, 19177 





Our Pattern 





Department 




















8476—Ladies’ Apron.—Cut in sizes 36, 40 and 44 inches bust measure. The apron is 
gathered to yokes and is to be slipped on over the head. 


$450—Ladies’ Dress.—Cut in sizes 36 to 42 


inches.bust measure. Long or short sleeves 


may be used and the skirt is cut in three g¢res. 
$173—Ladies’ and Misses’ Empire Kimono.,—Cut in sizes 32, 36, 40 and 44 inches bust 


measure. The kimono may be made 


Price of each Pattern, 10 cents. 


in either of two lengths 


Address Pattern Department The Progressive Farmer. 





MANY WEDDINGS SOON 


Here Are Seven Rules for a Long, 
Happy Married Life 


tgs say June is the month of wed- 
dings. It may be in the city, but 
it is not so with us who live in God’s 
great open country. At every pic- 
nic, at every church gathering, we 
see young people, two by two, and 
when crops are matured, garnered 
and sold some of the money will be 
spent to establish dear little new 
homes. 


I have seen it thus for many 
years; I have held little children in 
my arms, helped serve their wedding 
refreshments, cooed over their ba- 
bies in turn and watched these par- 
ents broaden or shrivel according to 
their opportunities and natures. 

This I have learned—that the 
thought a woman gives to her plan 
of conduct toward her husband and 
her home before marriage has much 
to do with their permanent congen- 
iality. 

Rule 1—Spoil a man by devotion. 
—He may know he is not handsome 
and the best man on earth, but he 
will love you better for thinking it. 
Provide a shaded, cool couch on which 
to rest when he comes in weary. Have 
his paper at hand; help him to ‘find 
his socks and clean shirt; of course 
they are in the same corner of the 
bottom drawer that they always 
have been, but men never could find 
things, so do not blame them for it. 
Pity is more soothing to their na- 
tures. 

Rule 2.—Do not spoil a man by too 
much devotion.—-Suppose flies bother 
him as he would rest. It is his part 
to ‘supply screens, so unless he is 
very poverty-stricken or you have 
been careless in keeping the screens 
closed, let him wield the swatter him- 
self. When he comes in tired and 
hungry, let your devotion take the 
form of smiles and well-cooked din- 
ners rather than honeyed words. 
They make excellent dessert but 
never take the place of meat and 
vegetables. 

Rule 3—Expect certain courtesies 
and considerations from a man.—Do 
not demand them, for the innate 
stubbornness of man will then deny 
them; just gently assume them. As a 
degree of prosperity comes, expect 
home conveniences as he expects 
tfarm machinery. Simply keeping in 
touch with styles in oil stoves will 
mean that the discussion ofthe new 
harrow will pass on to that of stoves. 
Enlightenment is all the average man 
needs; not coercion. 

Rule 4—Have an_ understanding 
about money matters before mar- 
riage.—His saying that he endows 


you with all his worldly goods may 
mean presenting you with but the 
clothes he stands in. The fact that 
there is no money does not alter the 
need. Simply tell him you and he 
must be equal in money matters; 
that he must be frank about it and 
consider it yours as much as his to 
spend or save; that in return yoy 
will use it with all your wisdom, but 
that he must never expect you to beg 
for it. 

Never say “yours’ 
“ours.” 

Rule 5.—Begin as you would end.— 
Is he thirsty? Then if he has pro- 
vided a means of getting water into 
the house by man-power, pump or 
pipes, see that he gets it cool and 
clean. The same may be said of fire- 
wood. If he has not done so, do not 
relieve him of all responsibility in 
providing these staples of life. Re- 
member that the coming and care of 
children may make these tasks be- 
yond your strength. 


and “his”—say 


Rule 6.—Never quarrel.—Being hu- 
man, you will both doubtless get an- 
gry, but never both lose your tem- 
per at the same time. Yes, it can be 
done; it has been done. : 

lf your husband’s temper takes the 


form of a periodical grouch, just as- | 
sume that he is sick. Give him brok- ; 


en doses of calomel and salts, and 
then feed and coax him out of it. 
Soon he will be giving equal -consid- 
eration to you in your blue spells. 

If his disposition continues preca- 
rous, take a course in the cause and 
cure of indigestion. 

Rule 7.—Never permit a disparag- 
ing remark before the children.— 
Such words are boomerangs. Many 
a child has lost his reverence for par- 
ent, education and Christianity by a 
chauce, thoughtless word about fath- 
er, teacher or preaéher. 


To Wash and Iron Crepe de Chine 
Waists 


AKE a suds of soft water and some 

white soap as Ivory or Fairy. Soak the 
waist in it a few minutes, then pat and 
shake in the water. Rinse by lifting up 
and down several times in clear water. If 
the waist be faded, the color can be bright- 
ened by adding a little ink of the color of 
the waist to the last rinsing water. 

There are two ways of drying. The thin- 
ner types of silk are best wrapped in a 
heavy bath towel an hour or so and then 
ironed with a warm but not hot iron on the 
wrong side. The heavier crepe de chines 
are better for being dried on a coat hanger 
in a light breeze in the shade. When thor- 
oughly dry, press on the wrong side with a 
warm iron. 


To Clean Oil Cloth 


EVER wash with soap and water as the 

soap removes the oil. Wipe with a cloth 
wet in milk and water, half and half. Dry 
and polish with an old soft cloth. 








Make your neighborhood a reading neigh- 
borhood. 
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sults. How to prevent fading, chalking, blistering 
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Get This Free Paint Book 


It tells which paint costs least. How to paint 
easiest and cheapest. When to paint for best re- 


ms, 


and peeling. 

How to paint silos and barns, houses (inside or 
outside), wagons, carriages and automobiles. In 
this book we have tried to answer every paint ques- 
tion, but if you have any not answered in the book, 
our Service Department will gladly answer them, 

Before doing any painting it will surely pay 
you to write now for your free copy 0 

Farmer’s Paint Book No. H-56 


HARRISONS, INC. 


Established 1793 
Philadelphia, Chicago, New York, Minneapolis 
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Overalls that last 


Stifel’s 
Indigo Cloth 


Remember, It’s the CLOTH in your overalls 
that gives the wear—Stifel Indigo has a 75 
year reputation as the longest wear, fast color garment cloth. Miss Stifel 
Indigo is of the same quality as her big brother—the best woman’s overall 
cloth made. Look for the BOOT trade mark—it’s your guarantee of the genuine. 


New York...260-262 Church St. San Francisco 
Philadelphia...1033 Chestnut St. 
DOGO ccsccacccsss ..31 Bedford St. St. Joseph, Mo, 
Chicago,..223 W. Jackson Blvd. 
Baltimore.........Coca-Cola Bldg, St. Louis,......928 Victoria Bldg. Vancouver..506 Mercantile Bldg. 


that’s the kind made of 


For Men and 
Miss Stifel Indigo 
Kid Glove Finish Cloth 
For Women 









J. L. STIFEL & SONS 


} Indigo Dyers and Printers 

REGISTERED WHEELING, W. VA, 

St. Paul........238 Endicott Bldg. 
Postal Telegraph Bldg. Toronto .....14 Manchester Bldg. 
Winnipeg...400 Hammond Bldg. 
Saxton Bank Bldg. Montreal.,,Room 508 Read Bldg. 








SEMI - PORTABLE 
FARM ENGINES 


burn cheap fuels, giving low operating 
cost. 24 to28h.p. Mounted op heavy steed 
skids or trucks. Work anywhere Y 


Patented new-idea kerosene carburetor. No cars 
bon in cylinder, Drop forged and unbreakable 
gears, Hardened ground wearing parts. Cylinder 
and piston ground to size, insuring long life and 
Great economy, fiwey 
when required. Reliable and real givers of service, 


Gri id. h 
Hause crashes Gace seams |! Consider the 


252 Monroe Street 





Our Two Best 





Subscription Offers 





$1 50 for one renewal and one 
~—-<— new subscription for one 
year each if sent in together; or 


$2 Ort: aclub of three yearly 
22:"— subscriptions all sent in 


together—a saving of 33 cents on 
each subscription. Address 





Quick starting—gear driven magneto. 


The Progressive Farmer 





3 deliver full rated power 





e Your Dealer. Write direct for Bulletins on 


THE JOHN LAUSON MFG.co. | 59 
New Holstein; Wis. 











Bee 


The bee that gathers the honey doesn’t stay 
inthehive. She flies abroad and gathers her 
own living—carrying the surplus home. 

Consider the bee. Just as she gathers her 

















= sh as bene. Kean. . Same 9  GRMAIR living and surplus abroad—you can gather 





yours by advertising. 


Don’t be a “drone’’! Join our hive ef 
|} “workers.” 
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>Cover Crops ‘in Winter 


















































Enrich Soil for Spring. 


Co Legumes! 


AVE your land from 

washing owe and losing 

fertiiity row cover 
crops of legumes, inoculated 
with Mulford Cultures. Its the 
best and most economical way 
to enrich your land. 


Inoculation of alfalfa, vetch, 
clovers and other legumes in- 
creases your yield and enriches 
yoursoil in humus and nitrogen 


Other farmers are finding 
Mulford Cultures invaluable. 
Write to-day for booklet A. 
and read what they say of 
results. Five-acre bottle, $3.00 

Cne-acre bottie, $1.50 


At dealers, or write 


H.K. MULFORD CO.,Philadelphia,U.S.A. 


Alfalfa plant on left not 
inoculated. Plant on right 
inoculated with aes 
Culture for Alfalf: Al 
other conditions identical, 
This contrast speaks for 
itself, 






















Ditch Your Land 
With This Simplex 


Insures crop success in we 
land. Saveshillsides. Digs V- 


free book, prices, termsand 
money-back guarantee. 

Simplex Farm Ditcher Co., inc. 
Box 52 Owensboro, Ky. 
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Pollyanna Grows Up 
The Second Glad Book 


By ELEANOR H. PORTER 
Copyright, 1915, by The Page Co. 


(TRADE-MARK) 

















CHAPTER XVIII—(Continued) 

IMMY colored like a happy, con- 

scious boy. 

“Do you?” he challenged, trying to 
make his voice properly impersonal. 

“Of course} John Pendleton.” 

— Pendleton!” Jimmy wheeled 
sharply. 

“What about John Pendleton?” 
queried a new voice ; and Mrs. Carew 
came forward with a smile. 

Jimmy, around whose ears for the 
second time within five minutes the 
world had crashed into fragments, 
barely collected himself enough for a 
low word of greeting. But Jamie, un- 
abashed, turned with a triumphant 
air of assurance. 

“Nothing; only I just said that I be- 
lieved John Pendleton would have 
something to say about Pollyanna’s 
loving anybody—but him.” 

“Pollyanna! John Pendleton!” Mrs. 
Carew sat down suddenly in the chair 
nearest her. If the two men before 
her had not been so deeply absorbed 
in their own affairs they might have 
noticed that the smile had vanished 
from Mrs. Carew’s lips, and that an 
odd look of almost fear had come 
to her eyes. 

“Certainly,” | maintained Jamie. 
“Were you both blind last summer? 
Wasn’t he with her a lot?’ 

“W hy, I thought he was with—all of 
us,’ murmured Mrs. Carew, a little 
faintly. 

“Not as he was with Pollyanna,” in- 
sister Jamie. “Besides, have you for- 
gotten that day when we were talking 
about John P endleton’ s marrying, and 
Pollyanna blushed and stammered 
and said finally that hé had thought 
of marrying—or ice. Well, I wondered 


then if there wasn’t something be- 
tween them. Don’t you remember?” 
“Y-yes, I think I do—now that you 
speak of it,’ murmured Mrs. Ca arew 
again. “But I had—forgotten it.’ 
“Oh, but I can explain that,” cut in 
Jimmy, wetting his dry lips. “John 


Pendleton did have a love affair once, 
but it was with Pollyanna’s mother.” 

“Polyanna’s mother !” exclaimed 
two voices in surprise. 

“Yes. He loved her years ago, but 
she did not care for him at all, I un- 
derstand. She had another lover—a 
minister, and she married him in- 
stead—Pollyanna’s father.” 

“Oh-h!” breathed Mrs. Carew, 
leaning forward sudden im her chair. 
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Credit the foregoing subscription and enter the following 
The Progressive Farmer Pig and Chicken Club. 
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FOR THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER PURE-BRED 
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When writing to advertisers say: 














“J am writing you as an advertiser in The Progressive 
‘armer, which guarantees the reliability of all advertising it carries.” 





“And is that why he’s—never mar- 
ee ea 
tied? 

“Yes,” avouched Jimmy. “So you 


see there’s really nothing to that idea 
at all—that he cares for Pollyanna. It 
was her mother.” 

“On the contrary I thmk it makes 
a whole lot to that idea,’ declared 
Jamic, wagging his head wisely. “I 
think it makes my case all the 
stronger. Listen. He once loved the 
mother. He couldn’t have her. What 
more absolutely natural than that he 
should love the daughter now—and 
win her?” 

“Oh, Jamie, you incorrigible spin- 
ner of tales!” reproached Mrs. Ca- 
rew, with a nervous laugh, “This is 
no ten-penny novel. It’s real life. 
She’s too young for him. He ought 
to marry a woman, not a girl—that is, 
if he marries any one, I mean,” she 
stammeringly corrected,. a sudden 
flood of color in her face. , 

“Perhaps; but what if it happens 
to be a girl that he loves?” argued 
Jamie, stubbornly. “And, really, just 
stop to think. Have we had a single 
letter from her that hasn’t told of his 
you know how 
he’s always talking of Pollyanna in 
his letters.” 

Mrs. Carew got suddenly to her 
feet. 

“Yes, I know,” she murmured, with 
an odd little gesture, as if throwing 
something distasteful aside. “But— 
She did not finish her sentence, and a 
moment later she had left the room. 


When she came back in five min- 
utes she found, much to her surprise, 
that Jimmy had gone. 

“Why, I thought he was going with 
us on the girls’ picnic!” she ‘exclaimed. 


“So did I,” frowned Jamie. “But 
the first thing I knew he was explain- 
ing or apologizing or something about 
unexpectedly having to leave town, 
and he’d come to tell you be couldn’t 
go with us. Anyhow, the next thing 
‘LT knew he’d gone. You see,”—Jamie’s 
eyes were glowing again—“l don’t 
think I knew quite what he did say, 
anyway, I had something else to 
think of.” And he jubilantly spread 
before her the two letters which all 


the time he had still kept in his 
hands. 

“Oh, Jamie!” breathed Mrs. Carew, 
wher "she had read the letters. “How 


proud I am of you!” Then suddenly 
her eyes filled with tears at the look 
of ineffable joy that illumined Jamie’s 
face. 


CHAPTER XXIX 
Jimmy and John 
r WAS a very determined, square- 


jawed young man that alighted 
at the Beldingsville station late 
that “Saturday night. And it was 
an even more determined, square- 
jawed young man that, before ten 
o'clock the next morning, stalked 
through the Sunday-quiet village 


streets and climbed the hill to the 
Harrington  hontestead. Catching 
sight of a loved and familiar flaxen 
coil of hair on a well-poised little 
head just disappearing into the sum- 


merhouse, the young man ignored 
the conventional front steps and 
doorbell, crossed the lawn, and 


strode through the garden paths un- 
til he came face to face with the 
owner of the flaxen coil of hair. 

“Jimmy!” gasped Pollyanna, falling 
back. with startled eyes. “Why 
where did you—come from?” 

“Boston. Last night. I had to see 
you, Pollyanna.” 

“To—see—m-me?” Pollyanna was 
plainly fencing for time to regain her 


composure. ‘Jimmy looked so big 
and strong and dear there ins the 
door of the summerhouse that she 


feared her eyes had been surprised 


into a telltale admiration, if not 
more. 
“Yes, Pollyanna; I wanted—that is, 


{ feared— Oh, 
I can’t beat 


I thought—I mean, 
hang it all, Pollyanna, 








about the bush like this. I'll have to 
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come straight to the point. 





It’s just 
this. I stood aside before, but I won’t 


now. It isn’t a case any longer of 
fairness. He isn’t crippled like Jamie. 
He’s got feet and hands and a head 
like mine, and if he wins he’ll have to 
win ina fair fight. I’ve got some 
rights!’ 

Pollyanna stared frankly. 

“Jimmy Bean Pendleton, whatever 
in the world are you talking about?” 
she demanded. 


The young laughed shames 
facedly. 

“No wonder you don’t know. IE€ 
wasn’t very lucid, was it? But [I 
don’t think I’ve been really lucid mys 
self since yesterday—when I found 
out from Jamie himself.” 

“Found out—from Jamie!” 

“Yes. It was the prize that started 
it. You see, he’d just got one, and—” 

“Oh, I know about that,” interrupt- 
ed Pollyanna, eagerly. And wasn’t 
it spiendid?™ Just think—the first 
one—three thousand dollars! I wrote 
him a letter last night. Why, when 
I saw his.name, and realized it was 
Jamie—our Jamie—I was so excited I 
forgot all about looking for my name, 
and even when I couldn’t find mine 
at all, and I knew that I hadn’t got 
any—I mean, was so excited and 
pleased for jamie that I—I forgot— 
er—everything else,” corrected Pol- 
lyanna, throwing a dismayed glance 
into Jimmy’s face, and feverishly try- 
ing to cover up the partial admission 
she had made. 


Jimmy, however, was too intent on 
his own problem to notice hers. 

“Yes, yes, ’twas fine, of course. I’m 
glad he got it. But Pollyanna, it was 
what he said afterward that I mean. 
You see, until then I’d thought that 
—that he cared—that you cared—for 
each other, I mean; and—” 

“You thought that Jamie and I car- 
ed for each other !” exclaimed Polly- 
anna, into whose face, now was steal- 
ing a soft, shy color. “Why, Jimmy, 
it’s Sadie Dean. ’Twas always Sadie 
Dean. He used to talk of her to me 
by the hour. I think she likes him 
too.’ 

ere 


Sees, 


man 


I hope she does; but, you 
I didn’t t know. I thought ’twas 
and you. And I thought that 
because he was—was a — you 
know, that it wouldn’t be fair if I- 
if I stayed around and tried to win 
you myself.” 

Pollyanna stooped suddenly, and 
picked up a leaf at her feet. When 
she rose, her face was turned quite 
away. 

“A fellow can’t—can’t feel square, 





you know, running a race with a 
chap like—that’s handicapped from 
the start. So I—I just stayed away 


and gave him his chance; though it 
’most broke my heart to do it, little 
girl. It just did! Then yesterday 
morning I found out. But I found 
out something else, too. Jamie says 
there is—is somebody else in the 
case. But I can’t stand aside for him, 
Pollyanna, I can’t—even in spite of 
all he’s done for me. John Pendle- 
ton is a man, and he’s got two whole 
feet for the race. He’s got to take 
his chances. If you care for him—if 
you really care for him—” 

But Pollyanna had turned, 
eyed. 

“John Pendleton! Jimmy, what do 
you mean? What are you saying— 
about John Pendleton?” 

A great joy transfigured Jimmy’s 
face. He held out both his hands. 

“Then you don’t—you don’t! I can 
see it in your eyes that you don’t 
—care!” 

Pollyanna shrank 
white and trembling. 


“Jimmy, what do you mean? What 
do you mean?” she begged piteously. 

“T mean—you don’t care for Uncle 
John, that way. Don’t you under- 
stand? Jamie thinks you do care, 
and that anyway he cares for you. 
And then I began to see it—that 
maybe he did. He’s always talking 
about you; and, of course, there was 
your mother—” 

Pollyanna gave a low moan and 
covered her face with her hands. 
Jimmy came close and laid a caress- 
ing arm about her shoulders; but 
again Pollyanna shrank from him. 

“Pollyanna, little girl, don’t! You'll 
break my heart,” he begged. “Don’t 
you care for pee Bt Is it that, 
and you don’t want to tell me?” 


wild- 


back. She was 


(Continued next week) 
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Saturday, August 25, 1917] 


ROANOKE COLLEGE 


SALEM, VIRGINIA. 

> Situated in the famous Roan- 
Location oke Valley, unsurpassed for 
healthful climate and grandeur of surround- 
ing mountain scenery. 

R k A Standard Amoriean College for 
an Men—A member of the Association 
of American Colleges. 

e Courses for degrees ar- 
Curriculum ranged in groups prepar- 
ing for life and looking to professional training. 

ohege 4A. strong Faculty of 19; Li- 
Facilities brary of 25,090 volumes; work- 
ing laboratories; eight bu “wy including 
new Dormitory System 250 feet in length and 
Gymnasium. 

Full corps of professors and full term of 
session during the war to prepare mon effi- 
ciently for tralned service. 

Sixty-fifth Session Opens September 12. 

or Catalog, address, 
DR. 3. A. MOREHEAD, President. 


CLOYV Alfalfa 


and Vetch 


Double your yields and profits this 
year by inoculating your seed with 


LOCKHART’S Bese 

BACTERIA 

Direct from Laboratory, fresh and active. Results 
guaranteed or money refunded. 


Price postpagyl: 1 acre, $1.25; 5 acres at $1 per acre. 
Write for price on larger quantities. 


LOCKHART LABORATORIES, 


Box 530-A, ATLANTA, GA. 


Our usual rock-bottom, direct-to-user prices 
stilb further reduced. We positively sell be- 
low any competition, 
Beds, Dressers, Washstands, Couches, 
Cots, Lounges, Chairs, Rockers, 
Kitchen Safes and Cabinets, Stoves, 
Mattresses, Springs, Single Pieces or Suites. 
All new, high-grade Furniture. Don’t buy any 
Furniture until you get our Catalog with new re- 
duced prices and see how much we save you. 
Write for free copy now. 


THE WILLIAM LLOYD CO., 


American Bank Buildin 


RICHMOND, 

















GINIA. 








Crimson Clover Seed For Sale 
20c Pound in the Hull. 


Tho hull holds moisture and insures 
germination. Making a good stand prac- 
tically certain. Supply limited better 
order now. 


*{oung’s Pharmacy, Clinton, S. C. 



















GASOLINE & KEROSENE 
One of the three best makes, 
sold direct below competition. Latest valve-in-head 
model; powerful, durable, low fuel cost. 2 to22 
b.p. Easy payments. Handsome new catalog free. 
SMITH-COURTNEY COMPANY, 

821 East Cary Street, Richmond, Va. 
South’s Oldest & Largest Machinery & Supply House 


EGGS-POULTRY 


We are the largest handlers of Eggs and 
Poultry in the South. What have you to 
ship? The highest market price guaranteed 
with quick returns. Give us atrial. Refer- 
, ence Ist National Bank, Richmond, Va 


I WCOODSON-CRAIG CO., 
Commission Merchants, RICHMOND, VA. I 























¢, Youcan grind your onw meal and make 
money grinding for your neighbors, 
. is the most successful mill on the 
market. Produces 95% pure, whole- 
me meal. Write for price and particulars. 












Tag your stock—best and cheapest means of 
identification for Hogs, Sheep and Cattle. 

Name, address and number stamped on tags. 
Catalog and samples free on request. 

F.S. Burch & Co., 184 W. Hares St. Chicago 








Away with DEADLY POISONS 


RAT CORN: 


KILLS RATS, MICE AND GOPHERS 


25%, SO% and 51.00 ° « ALL DEALERS 








THE KOGER PEANUT THRESHER 


Threshes peanuts from the vines. We guarantee it to 
give satisfaction. Send for Booklet C, Free. 
KOGER PEA & BEAN THRESHER CO., 
Morristown, Tenn. 





OUR BEST OFFER 


Is one old subscriber and one 
mew subscriber both one year 
for $1.50. 





Get a neighbor not now sub- 
scribing to join you on this 
Proposition when you renew. 
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Our Farmers’ Union Page pula 


GUARANTEE LIME AND FERTILIZER SPREADER 


Impossible to WRITE TODAY 
for beautiful illustra- 









Devoted to Education, Organization, CoGperation and Marketing 


Better ¢ 
Spreader 












J. Z, GREEN, E. W. DABBS, C. ©, WRIGHT, Contributing Editors 














A GOLDEN OPPORTUNITY FOR NORTH CAROLINA FARMERS 


As a Result of War Conditions North Carolina Cotton Mills Must 
Buy Cotton at Home—They Will Wish to Buy in Lots and on Grade 
—We Can Get Official Graders, Form a Codperative Association, 
and Sell More Profitably Than Ever Before 








By 0. J. McConnell, Division of Markets, N. C. Experiment Station, Raleigh 


enable cotton producers to make 
a great stride forward in mar- 
keting. ; 

Mills situated in cotton-growing 
sections will probably be forced to 
purchase their cotton locally on ac- 
count of the freight congestion that 
daily grows more intense. Efficiency 


"Tens FALL of 1917 promises to 





SUBJECTS FOR DISCUSSION 
IN LOCAL UNIONS 


SEPTEMBER 


1. Cannot We Designate Some One 
Person to Do the Marketing for Our 
Neighborhood and to Make Many of Our 
Purchases? 


2. How May We Make Work Easier 
for Our Wives and Daughters? 











demands that new organizations be 
built up to handle this new business. 
The question to be decided is whether 
farmers will have contro! of these 


organizations—as they should—or will 
“let well enough alone” and permit 
the buyers to obtain that which the 
farmers may secure if they only will. 


I trust that the question is practically 
solved for North Carolina farmers 
who have the advantage of official 
graders; and it should be remember- 
ed that these graders can be secured 
for any county making a small ap- 
propriation. 
A Brand New Cotton Marketing 
Situation This Year 


AS HAS frequently been stated in 

The Progressive Farmer, the key 
to successful marketing is to be found 
in selling a standardized product in 
quantity. North Carolina cotton pro- 
ducers are and for several years have 
been able to furnish a standardized 
product because of the system of 
official state graders who class cot- 
ton according to the official cotton 
standards of the United States. It 
is easy to learn what a standardized 
product is worth. All grading offices 
will receive telegraphic reports at 
short intervals giving the course of 
future prices and will receive daily 
reports, by wire, of what spot cotton 
is bringing at the leading markets. 
This information will be posted on 
bulletin boards and also mailed with 
grade cards. This grading service has 
in avery short time taught North Car- 
olina cotton growers that they had 
been miseducated into the belief that 
none of their cotton had a value in 
excess of middling and many of them 
have demanded and received the 
premiums to which they were entitled 
on such grades. However, the grad- 
ing service cannot serve its full mis- 
sion unless locaf buyers purchase ac- 
cording to grade and give full value 
for cotton. 

There have been two difficulties in 
satisfactorily marketing this stand- 
ardized product direct for farmers: 
(1) We have been unable to get 
enough farmers to codperate to 
enable us to have a sufficient quantity 
to permit us to classify it into the 
different grades and lengths of staple 
and still have commercial lots: (2) 
The cotton mills of the state have 
not been consuming the type of cot- 
ton produced within the state, and 
consequently we have been forced to 
endeavor to sell to exporters, some 
of whom are not in sympathy with 
the work. 

Conditions are such that neither of 
these difficulties should prove insur- 
mountable this coming season. The 
question of disposing of the cotton 
advantageously certainly wil not if 








We said so in 1905 and now_40,000 satisfied customers 
throughout the United and Canada say so again, that 
the GUARANTEE SPREADER stands without an 
equal for durability, simplicity and practicability, in 
spreading lime in any form, GROUND LIMESTONE 
or commercial fertilizer, etc. If you are iooking for a 
good, big, strong, durable lime and fertilizer spreader 
that contains all of the latest patented features and 
is sold under a five-year GUARANTEE, write us 
. i TODAY. Our enormous output enables us to give 
the farmers themselves will cooperate you the best lime and fertilizer spreader that inven- 
‘ ° tive genius can produce at an_exceedingly low price, 
properly and give us cotton in quan- GUARANTEE 


.~MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 
tity to handle. Dept. F-76, Baltimore, Md. 


STOCK LICK IT—-STOCK LIKE IT 


For Horses, Cattle, Sheep 
and Hogs. Contains Cop- 
peras for Worms, Sulphur 
for the Blood, Saltpeter 
for the Kidneys, Nux 
Vomica,4 Tonic, and Pure 
Dairy Salt. Used by Vet- 





Every North Carolina Neighborhood 
Should Form a Selling Association 


At PRESENT the spinners of North 

Carolina are to a large extent en- 198 BLACKMANS 
gaged in the manufacture of coarse Mora 
yarns, and it appears that they can 
very easily adapt their machinery to 
the use of cotton produced within 
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the state. The Division of Markets i voRM MEDKE| seh ey 
has recently prepared and distributed Stace | cell toto Mato 


feed-box. Ask yourdealer 
for Blackman’s or write 


BLACKMAN STOCK REMEDY COMPANY 
CHATTANOOGA, TENNESSEE 


among the mills of the state a cir- 
cular showing the’ length of staple 
produced in practically every cotton 
growing county for the past three 
years. In this circular the grading 
office offers to furnish mills with 


samples of cotton’ produced” in any Auto- Fedan Hay Press 
. 
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section and further states that it MEANS ONE MAN LESS. 
. . ° Both belt and Creag presses. 

will endeavor to put the mill in touch | Saves 20% 

with reliable parties having such cot- | Baling Cost 

ton for sale. We hope a number of 

inquiries will result and that we will 

be able-to put each mill in touch 

with codperative associations of far- | Bend Us Your 


Orders and Con- 
mers. 4 signments of Hay 







Engine on same 
or separate me XX 


Such organizations are easy of for- 
mation if the grader and grading 
offrce be used as the nucleus and if 
farmers will now form and stand by 
them while conditions are so favor- 
able for their success they should 
grow, finally becoming the chief mar- 








~Wonderful Mone: 


wee f e 3 fbn pasha ~Over fod M 

ates-' ‘oBts= 
* ~— rigid or cotton im North piaies-Sieel Porte Bark Wire REIGHT PAID 
Carolina. % All heavy DOUBLE GALVANIZED W. 


: ° . rrodap. Get free Book and Ganne oOo. 
I wish to emphasize two points that TH 


THE BROWN FENCE & WIRE CO., 
Dept 387 - - ,Gleveland, Obie 











There is BIG MONEY in Saw Milling—If 
the Lumber is Cut Right 


Lumber is selling higher and in greater demand than ever before. Think of No. 1 Lum- 
ber selling at $60.00 per tho and wholesale, But it must be cut right or it goes to lower grade or culls, Buya 
<P Be . 4 HUSTLER Saw Mill which is guaran- 















teed to have more labor-saving aud'time-sav- 
' ing devices than any other atthe price. Is 
light running and accurate. We build them 
with Log Beam as shown fn cut, or with 
», Head Blocks only, Take your 
choice. Catalogue will be sent 
to interested parties, 


MAILED FREE 
UPON 
REQUEST 





















Fall and baa Collection 


VEGETABLE ‘SEED FOR HALF P RI ( [ 


Mixson’s Special Collection Valued at $1.40 containing: 1 
1000 to 1 Refugee Beans, 1 Oz. Early Eclipse Beet, 1 Pkt. Mixson’s aly 
Succession Cabbage, 1 Pkt. Half Long Carrot, 1 Oz. Big Boston Lettuce, 
1 Oz. Southern Curled Mustard, 1 Pkt. Onion Seed,1 Pt. Black Eye Mar- 
rowfat Peas, 1 Oz. Scarlet Turnip Radish, 1 Oz. White Flat Dutch Turnip, 
1 Oz. Purple Top Yellow Ruta-Baga, Clip this ad and sendit to us with 
P. O, money order or sto and we will send you this collection. 

FOR O aI 





NL Y '70c, POSTP. 
Your money gladly refunded if on receipt ofthe collection you’ are not pleased. 


‘\ W. H. MIXSON SEED CO., DEPT. 1M CHARLESTON, S. C. 


—MOUNT PLEASANT COLLEGIATE iNSTITUTE— 


“Merit, the measure of success.” 


Three generations of satisfied patrons and the oft-repeated opinions of promi- 
nent educators pronounce its location in healthful Piedmont Carolina ideal. 


Modern equipment—electric lights, steam heat, and running water in every 
room. 


Faculty of College and University training and successful teaching experienes. 
__ Records of Institute men attest the excellency of the work done. 

Expenses quite reasonable. Illustrated catalog giving full information sent 
apon request. Address, 


G. F. McALLISTER, A.M., Principal, 
Mt. Pleasant, N. C. 


° Apart in the hills, ten miles from a railroad, drew 
ars 1 oO eg e 380 young men and women Iast year from 69 coun- 


ties in North Carolina, and from 9 other States, 
Cuba and District of Columbia. Why? A= for Catalog and LA. our RS” ons. 


R. L. MQORE, President, HILL, N. C. 
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. BREEDERS’ CARDS 


FARMERS’ EXCHANGE 


(5 Cents a Word, Cash With Order) 

We will insert ads for our Progressive Farmer 
readers in this department of our Eastern edition 
(covering Virginia, North Carolina, South Caro- 
lina, Florida and Georgia), at the rate of 5 cents 
a word, each insertion. If advertisement is to 
appear once, send 5 cents a word; if twice, 10 
cents a word; four times 20 cents a word, etc. 
Each word. number or initial (including each 
word, number or initial in name and address) 
counts as a separate word. Advertisements not 
accepted without cash with order. ie rate 
seems high, remember it would cost you $1,400 
for postage alone to send a letter to each of the 
homes to which we carry your ad at this low rate. 
Stamps accepted for amounts less Lg $1 

Above rates for Eastern edition on 
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E 2X ROOFING 


Celebrated Fox Brand. Rubber 
Roofing lasts longer; toughest weather 
resister known; low priced because sold 
direct. Strictly first-grade, 1-piece rolls 
of 108 eq. ft., with cement and nails. 
1-ply, $1.05; 2-ply, $1.39; 3- ply, $1.74 per 
roll. Insure present low prices’by order- 
ing now from this advt. Satisfaction Gua- 
a canteed. Circular and samples sent free. 
{ SMITH-COURTNEY CoO., 
821 East Cary St. Richmond, Va. 
South’s Oldest & Largest Mchy.& Supply House 















HORSES AND JACKS 





rate, all editions, 12 cents a word om insertion. 











For Sale or rade—My Spanish Jack Star Buck. 





MACHINERY 








ORR nemrmnmnmnwrrmrmrmrmnrrn rn 
Deering Corn Binder for Sale—Brand new. Price 
20. wee furnish expert. R. L. Stroud, Chapel 

Hill, N. 

For Oe a ._Bargain— Practically new No. 

Ellis Champion A. soe, 


Peanut Picker. 
Route 6, Raleigh, Cc. 


“One 50 H. P. Boiler and 40 H. P. Engine—Splendid 
condition, for sale. Cash or exchange for lumber. Ad- 
dress P. O. Box 135, Weldon, Cc. 


For Sale—One Mogul 45 H.P. Traction 1 Engine at 
a bargain. Also one Newell-Sanders 6 Gang Plow. 
Hamilton Carhartt Cotton Mills, Rock Hill, 8. C. 











Cc. J. Clark, Montvale, Va. 

For Sale—Shetland pony 5 years old, weighing 
about 300 pounds. Absolutely sound; cart, harness 
and plow. $75 buys turnout. Box 153, Clinton, S. C. 





Shetland Ponies—Gentle, quiet ones. Suitable for 


small children, also for school children and ladies 
to drive. ‘abet kind wanted. Pony Farm, Spruce 
Pine, N. C. 


TWO | OR MORE BREEDS | 


reef Cattle. L. Martin, Waynesville, N. Ce 
For 


Sale—Trained Ferrets—The world’s greatest 
rat killers, $7 paid. Jas. Crawford, Cheraw, S. C. 


““Duroe and Hampshire 
go cheap, registration free. 
Thomasville, Ga. 


Route 4. 








3oars—A few good ones to 
Brier Hill Plantation, 








HELP OR POSITIONS WANTED 


PRA 








Wanted—Man to take “charge Berkshire her a. Stone 
Gate Farm, Petersburg, a 


~ Reliable Men to Sell Fruit Trees, Ornamental Trees, 
Pecan Trees. Light, pleasant work. Good profits. 
Smith Bros., Dept. 26, Concord, Ga. 


Wanted — Experienced 
equipped dairy and farm; 
partner. Married man 
Gastonia, N. C. 


Wanted—A first-class Landscape 














Dairyman — For completely 
on commission basis or as 
preferred. A. E. Woltz, 


“Gardener that has 


Southern experience, that can look after shrubs, flow- 
ers and box plants of winter residence. Only un- 
married men_ considered. Brier Hill Plantation, 
Thomasville, Georgia. 





“Wanted for year 1918, an able bodied white | farmer 


with family. Knowledge traction engine desirable. 
To work on farm at good wages. Habits must be 
good and applicants must not be afraid of work. 


Good four-room house, freshly painted, electric lights, 
good water, splendid farm-life school, good- church in 
neighborhood. Farm located four miles from Durham 
on good macadam road. otton, corn, tobacco, peas 
grown. Apply, ay Acre Farm, R. F. D. No. 3, 
Durham, N.C. Ns ©. ,_ N. ae Shepherd P _Manag rer, 


SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES — | 


“Become 2 an in Auctioneer—C ‘ircular free. 
ternational Auction School, Louisville, 
“Cecil’s Business “College, _ “Spartanburg, 8 
your future. Get your training now. 


§ Sargent’ ‘S “In- 
y. 
C.—Plans 
Positions plen- 





tiful. 

Learn at Home. or “in School—Shorthand, bookkeep- 
ing, Civil Service Tuition on credit. Positions 
guaranteed. Edwards College, Winston, N. C. 





LIVESTOCK 


Oem RAPID RADAR 
BE RKSHIRES | 
"Barge Berkshires. Stone Gate Farm, Petersburg, 


Virginia. 


DUROC JERSEYS _ 


Pure-bred Duroc-Jersey pigs, 3% 
each. W. 8S. Brothers, Elizabeth’ "ci 


Jerseys—Boar pigs, two to four 
$15, Meridian College, Meridian, 


— 
one old, $10 
N. 0. Be 





Registered Duroc- 
months old, $10, $12, 
Mississippi. 





Registered Duroe- Jersey Pigs—Ready September 1. 
= a ae County Farm-Life School, China 
rove, N. C. 








First Prize Duroc Pigs—200 pounds bred gilts, $40; 
also 20 grade pigs, 10 weeks, $6 each. Gharles Craf- 
ton, Staunton, Va 


For Sale—Duroc- ae  Pigs—Defender strain. 8 
weeks old. Ten dollars each. Papers furnished. 
E. E. 1] Lord, Hilton, Ga. 


oO. I. C.’S 


C. Pigs—Stock + ahead from 
Marshville, N. 


POLAND-CHINA 








OQ. I. Silver. M. O. 
Bowman, 








Pedigreed Big Type Poland-China Boars—Ten dol- 
lars. Eight weeks old, sired by ‘‘A Wonder’’, in 
thousand-pound class. Most noted blood in the’ Po- 
land-China world. MHilibrook Stock Farm, South 
Boston, Va. 





DEVONS 
oa Calves for Sale. H. C, 





Registered 4 
H Hargrove, Canton, N. 











GUERNSEYS 
Pure Guernsey Bull—3 years. Knapp School, Nash- 
ville, | Tennessee. — 
Auction Sale of Pure-bred Guernseys — Near 
Waynesboro, Va., August 30, 1917, 40 head of pure- 


bred; 10 head of grade Guernsey’ cows and heifers. 





Beginners’ sale. Notes accepted. C. T. Rice, Sal 
Manager, Oakton, Va Pe ere, 
a HOLSTEINS 
Holstein Calves—Both sexes, 15-16ths pure, $25 


each. Crated for 
Farm, » Star Route, 


shipment 


anywhere. 
_White water, 


Edgewood 
Wise onsin. 








JERSEYS 
For Sale—Son of ‘‘The Imported pep. *” 2% years. 
Also_milkers, and a few choice calves, both sexes. 
Ww. J. 4 Groome & Sons, Greensboro, N. 
___ SHORTHORNS 
“For § Sale—One Car High- -gr ade Shorthorn ” Heifers, 


yearlings and short yearlings, sixty dollars each f.o.b. 
cars. Paul Finch, Crab Orchard, Ky. 


DOGS aeortien 


“Pur e-bred "Collie \ Pups—Price $5. 


Thos. : 
Orange, Va. 


Rinaco, 
Pedigreed ‘Female A Airedale eu Well colored, $ $8. 
J. W. _McLeod, Rowland, N. 


$50 “Buys Two Highest-bred 
old. Excellent retrievers. No 
because unable 


~ months 
Selling 
N. C, 


‘Sette rs—Eight 
better blood. 
to hunt. 3ox 542, Kinston, 


White Scotch Collie Pups— 
Beautiful, rare, bred to work Admired and appre- 
ciated for their usefulness. Roadview Stock Farm, 
Marion, Ala. 


For Sale—Registered 





Angora Bucks, 410. 
Tiss & 





<4 ~ Martin, Jr., Satartia, 


~ For - Sale—Southern Range Ewes and Goats—In car 
lots. Roadview Stock Farm, Marion, Ala. 
7 + [eh Yearling Shropshire Rams for sale. 
Extra fine. A. Woodruff, Cherry Lane, N. C. 
Wanted to aoe to Three Cars Breeding Ewes 
—~Give price, quality, weight, first letter, Paul Finch, 
Crab Orchard, Ky. 








Registered Angus Bull. Southdown Ram Lambs, 
Essen and Poland-China crossed pigs, August ship- 
ment, Collie pups, fall shipment, and 6 months fe- 
male. L. G. Jones, Tobaccoville, N. C 


300 Head Pure-bred Red. Poll, Shorthorn «nd 


Angus young cows and heifers, not ‘registered, at fair 











prices. Good Percheron mares and fillies. Roadview 
Stock k Farm, Marion, Ala. . 

~“LEGHORNS > 
For Sale—Single Comb White Leghorn yearling 
hens, $1.25 each. Alabama Leghorn Farms Co., 
Ensley, Ala. 

Ww anted—Fi ifty. B rown “Le “shorn Pullets—Please give 
best price and full islet in first letter. J. M. 
Padgett, Greenpound, 8S. 

REDS 

Mid-Summer Sale—Reds, both combs; White Leg- 

horns. Splendid cockerels, $2. Catalog. Mrs. J. C. 


Deaton, Salisbury, WS, 





Fine Single Comb Rich Red March- hate hed - Cock- 
erels—From winners. 75 cents, $1, $1.25. Pure 
Owen stock. Miss Sadie Covington, Ww adeshoro, N. C. 

ORPINGTONS 


* Buff Orpingtons—Write for annd show rec- 


ord. Bioom Kendall, Shelby, 


“White Orpingtons—Pullets ‘and cockerels. 
Poultry Farm, Liberty, North Carolina. 


ee 
i. SS. 





Midnight 











sass Fabaceae as een 
PIGEONS cS 
For Sale—200 pairs Hung * spate pair. 
Fred Cc. We aver, Seaboard, N. eee 
‘For Sale—40 Homer and “Maltese geons—Give me 
offer. Mrs. J. G. Mullen, Lake Waccamaw, N. C. _ 
WYANDOTTES 
Silver Wyandottes—All_ ages. We your wants. 


Mrs. Henry Middleton, 


Warsaw, N. 


SEEDS AND PLANTS - 


— li 


ee Pa 














Alfalfa Seed—$8 per bushel. Good purity and 
germination, but dark color. Better grades for more 
money. Write for free samples and prices. Henry 
Field, § Shenandon, Iowa. ee Pie 

CABBAGE —__ iat 

Raise Winter Cabbage— yet “plants, $1 thousan - 
from G. W. Murray, Claremont, N. ©. 

Collard Plants—50c hundred; 500, $1.50; $2.50 
thousand prepaid. J. T. Council] & Sons, Franklin, 
Virginia. ween 

Cabbage Plants—Flat lat Dutch, ~ Drumhead, All Sea- 
son, $1.25 per 1,000 by express. R. F. ‘Vermillion, 


Hodges, S. C. 








Cabbage . Plants—Frost t proof, , early fall and winter. 
Prompt shipments. Satisfaction guaranteed. Charles- 
ton Wakefield, Jersey Wakefield, Early ae Dutch, 
Succession. arcel post paid, 500, $1. 00, $2. 

Express collect, 1,000, $1.50; 5,000 an Any $1. 25. 
Sure shipments. Good plants. iT & G. W. Clark, 











Thomasville, Ga. 


CELERY 


‘elery _( Growing “in the Upper - South- —Mailed free. 
waketle ld Plant Farm, Charlotte, N. 


CLOVER 
» to Five Thousand Pounds Crimson 
Hiull at twelve and one-half cetits f.0.b. 


subject to pane unsold. Hickory Seed Com- 
Hickory, N 





We Offer. 
Clover in the 
Hickory, 
pany, 





Pur Clover—Screened once, no ) rocks, clods or large 
trash, but sufficient dirt for inoculation, which is es- 
sential in getting a stand. 10 pounds to the bushel, 
$1.25 bushel, f.o.b. Abbeville, S, C. Cothran & Link, 
Abbeville, S. C. 











Buy Your Bur Clover Seed From Roadview Stock 
Farm—The largest bur clover farm in the South. 
Seed URE AU Leer the equal of any offered. $1.75 per 
bushel Special prices on 100-bushel lots and over. 
Valuable planting instructions with orders. Roadview 
Stock Farm, Marion, Ala. 

OATS 

Pedigreed Seed Oats—Patterson and Fulghum 
strains. Plant September-October. Green pastures 
all winter. Has yielded 6 to 75 bushels per acre by 
May. Sidney J. Weber, Baton Rouge; La. 





PECAN TREES 


; All ~ About ~ Papershell 


Bass 
Pecan Company, 


Pecan Culture—Free. _ 
_Lumberton, Miss. — 


RYE 
“Rye—W rite, “0. W. 





For Sale—Seed Clayton, Bre- 











vard, N. 

Tall Georgia Peay Rye—$3. 25° ‘bushel, Poyner Seed 
Co., , Dothan, Ala 

“WwW HEAT | 

Blue Stem and rule aster Wheat—$3.25 bushel. 
Poyner Seed Co., Dothe la. 

For Sale—Georgia Fulcaster Seed Wheat 
bushel f.o.b. Oglethorpe. William Cook, Oglethorpe, 


Georgia. 


_MISCELLANEOU S$ SEEDS AND PLAN TS 





For Sale—Abruzzi rye, Fulghum oats “and whe at. 
E. W. “Robinson, Loundesboro, ‘ 
Tomato and Cabbage Plants—$1.50 per thousand 


by express. 40 cents 100 postpaid. Special price in 


lots. Oaklin Farm, Salisbury, N. Cc. oe 

Bur Clover—Nine dollars hundred pounds. Georgia 
seed rye, three dollars bushel. Abruzzi rye, three 
fifty. Appler seed oats, one seventy-five. Dan 
Browning, Helena, Ga. 





Cabbage Plants for Fall and Winter ‘Heading—Seven 
varieties. 35c, 100; 300, Adore 500, $1.25; 1,000, $2, 





postpaid. Express collect, $1.50 FF on Bs : 10, 000; 
| $12.50. Collard plants, 40c, 100; 500, $1. 25, post- 
' paid. i Y 


Tidewater Plant Co., Franklin, Va. 


the producers 





seem certain: local buyers will not 
sell the cotton that they purchase to 
the same people as formerly; cotton 
mills will not purchase their cotton 
from the same people that they have 
been buying it from. These two things 
being true, it is practically inevitable 
that a new system be built up or 
that new connections be formed all 
along the line. Why n8t let the far- 
mers themselves form these connect- 
ions through an organization partly 
managed by the state graders and 
build up a new system that will elimi- 
nate all middlemen except a_ dis- 
interested official middleman ? 

The justification for the existence 
of middlemen has been their service 
in purchasing any grade or descrip- 
tion and distributing the component 
grades and staples in quantity. Some 
of them have abused their use and 
purchased all grades at one price and 
that price lower than the true aver- 
age, thus making the cotton market- 
ing system at that point similar to 
that of the junk dealer only more 
profitable. Departmental studies clear- 
ly show that at numerous points 
there is insufficient competition in the 
purchase of cotton, and that at many 
others there are too many buyers all 
of whom have to be supported by a 
limited volume of business. In the 
majority of instances they may give 
value received and undoubtedly serve 
a useful and necessary purpose, but 
the writer sees no reason why this 
necessary assembling and distributing 
should not be done by the agent of 
and done for their 
benefit. Bearing in mind the fact that, 
when prices are high and producers 
prosperous, middlemen make ufusual 
profits, I firmly believe that this is 
the most opportune time that has 
ever been presented for farmers to 
get together with chances favoring 
success and buildupasystem of cot- 
ton marketing that will eifable them 
to receive and give to the consumer 
justice. 


Organizations Already Forming 


E HAV&assisted i in the formation 

of two of these codperative asso- 
ciations, the Edgecombe Cotton Ex- 
change at Tarboro and the Farmers’ 
Union Trading Co., at Wilson, and 
would be glad to assist in the form- 
ation of similar organizations at all 
of the grading offices. Furthermore, 
we will establish a grading office 
wherever one is formed that shows 
the proper spirit of codperation and 
chance of success. 

The organizations perfected have 
formed connections that furnish them 
with a daily limit. This will enable 
the organizations to increase their 
volume of business by handling non- 
member’s cotton, but it is hoped and 
expected that the greater part of their 
activities will be devoted to acting 
as agent for the producers. 

The managers of these organiza- 
tions have mailed to the producers in 
their territory a letter setting forth 
their plans and aspirations. En- 
closed with the letter is a card to be 
filled out and returned by the farm- 
ers. T-his card states that he, (the 
farmer) agrees to list @ certain num- 
ber of officially classed bales with 
the organization for sale, provided 
satisfactory prices are received. It is 








expected that a large number of 
| these cards will be returned and they 
| will be used as a basis for forming 
| further valuable connections as they 


_| will give promise of sufficient volume 


| to interest any mill or cotton factor. 

The railroads of the state have 
shown themselves heartily in sym- 
pathy with the plan, freely granting 
the storage-in-transit privilege at ev- 
ery point requested. This will enable 
us to concentrate our cotton without 
having to pay a local freight rate to 
the concentration point. 


Our Farmers Now In Position to 
Control Marketing 


T IS realized that this cotton mar- 
keting plan will prove a fluke and 
fall down if the farmers do not co- 
Sperate. Moreover it has been very 





THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


forcibly demonstrated to me _ that 
such coOperation is extremely herd 
to secure. However, as I have said 


unusual conditions now prevail and I 
cannot .but believe that farmers will 
see and- grasp this wonderful oppor- 
tunity. Now is their chance to build 
up the kind of cotton market 
system that in words, they have ra 
that they wanted—a system controli- 
ed by themselves with all useless mid- 
dlemen eliminated. 

The cotton grading office stands 
ready to offer every possible assist- 
ance toward placing work of this 
character on a firm footing. We have 
or will secure sufficient capable men 
who are thoroughly familiar with ev- 
ery phase of the cotton business to 
enable us to answer any legitimate 
demands that may be made upon us. 
Official classing and co6perative mar- 
keting will enable farmers to secure 
everything to which they are entitled 
in the way of prices. . 


What Farmers Will Be Exempted 
From the Draft? 

APPER’S Weekly, we felieve, sums 

up the fact as to the farmer and 
the draft when it says: 

“The rule appears to be that each 
case must rest on its own bottom. It 
must be shown, not merely that an 
applicant for exemption is engaged 
in farming, but that his employment 
is necessary to the operation of the 
farm, and that he cannot be replaced 
by someone else without substantial 
loss. This probably means that young 
married farmers who are running 
their own farms, either owned or 
rented, and whose families are de- 
pendent on them for support, and 
young men whose father or mother 
or both are dependent on the sons 
for support, will be exempted, but 
that there will be no general exempt- 
ion of men employed on farms.” 


What the Food Control Bill 
Provides 


OLLOWING are the provisions of 

the food control bill just passed by 
Congress, and now to be administered 
by Herbert Hoover: 


Forbids government 
their influence in 
cerns in which they 


Declares it unlawful to destroy, 
permit preventable deterioration, hoard, 
monopolize, discriminate, make unfair rates, 
conspire to limit transportation, production, 
harvesting, manufacture, supply, storage or 
dealing, restrict the supply of distribution, 
prevent manufacture or production, or exact 
excessive prices with respect to necessaries, 

Requires licenses to do business under 
regulations to be made by the President. 

Provides that hoarded necessaries may be 
seized and sold by the government. 

Authorizes the President to 
supplies for the army and navy. 

Authorizes the President to buy and sell 
wheat, flour, meal, beans and potatoes. 


Authorizes the President to requisition 
and operate any factory, packing house, oil 
pipe line, mine or other plant and sell the 
products. 

Authorizes the President to prevent in- 
jurious speculation and regulate exchanges. 

Fixes a minimum price of $2 per bushel 
on next year’s wheat crop. 

_Prohibits use of foods, fruits, food mate- 
rials or feeds in manufacture of distilled 
spirits for beverages, forbids importation of 
distilled spirits, leaving to the President’s 
discretion the quantities to be used in beer 
and wines. 

Authorizes 
commandeer 
bond for 


in g 








agents from using 
letting contracts to con- 
are interested. 


waste, 


requisition 


and directs the President to 
distilled spirits in stocks or in 
military needs. 
Appropriates $162,500,000, 
000,000 is for general 
act, $10,000, 400 i for 
soda and 
No person 
be exempt 
draft law, 
_ Requires a detailed report from the 
ident the first of each year 
ings under the act. 
Authorizes the President to assume 
trol of the mines, fix the price of coal 
coke, and take charge of and sell the 
Forbids manipulations or 
necessaries to limit the 
market price. 
Makes the act cease to be 
proclamation by 
the war 


of which 
administration 
purch 
is for 
jelaeel 
from 


$150,- 
of the 
se of nitrate of 
sundry expenses. 
under the act shall 
military service under the 





Pres- 
of the proceed- 


con- 
and 
same. 
destruction of 
supply or affect the 


in effect, 
the President at the 
with Germany. 


upon 
end of 





PAT’S INVESTMENT 


Pat bought a pig in the fall, paying $7.50 


for it. During the winter he bought $10.50 
worth of feed for it and in the spring sold 


the pig for $17.5 


A neighbor asked him how much he got 
for it, and when Pat told him he said: 
“Well, you didn’t make much on it, did 
you?’’ 


“No,” said Pat, ‘‘but, 
use of the pig all 
Magazine. 


see, I had the 
—Everybody’s 


you 
winter,”’ 
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Oats for Sale— 


1,000 Bushels Secd Wheat and 
3.25, in seamless 


Clean Purple Straw Wheat, 
Hammonds beardless early oats, just the vat to s 
with crimson clover for hay, $2 Virginia Gray, 
bags included. Saled wheat straw, $9. Oat 
$11 per ton. N. A. Kinney, Liberty, N. ¢€. 


Collard Plants—For late fall and 
Varieties: Early Jersey, Charleston 
on, Flat Dutch, and Drumhead 
; 1,000 for $2, postpaid. By ex- 
10,000 for $1 
ieorgiay White 








Cabbage and 
winter heading. 
Wakefield, Succ 
Prices: 500 for $1 
press 1,000 for $1.5 r 
per 1,000. V arieties of collard plan S: 
and North Carolina Short Stem. Prices same as cab- 
bage plants. Plants large and_ strong. Write for a 
descriptive price list, which tells how to grow them. 
Piedmont Plant Co., Dept. jC, Greenville, S. C. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


POCO CCC aaa an 

For Sale—Ono 5-shot Remington Atitomatic Gun— 
$30. Open _and choke barrels. EF. C. Weaver, Sea- 
board, 1 as 


New Goose “Feathers—75 cents_pound. 
for pure-bred pigs or poultry. 
Cerro Gordo, N. 


40,000 3-Pound, Selfsoldered Tin Fruit Cans—$5 on 


pe ee or $5.25 per 100 f.o.b, Kinston, N. 
b. . Lewis, Secretary. 






5 





~ Or e XC shange 
Mrs. Henry Coleman, 





Eliminate High Feeding Cost by Feeding Our Gu- 
bernut and Peanut Feed Meal—Splendid feed for 
hogs and stock. Thirty-seven dollars per ton, cash 
with _order. Ww inston Grain -Co., Winston, N. 


Save Your Sweet Potato Vines for Spring 
Our sure method for keeping them, $2. 
cabbage plants any time year. Quick and_ sure ship- 
ments. Parcel ec paid, $2; express collect, $1.50. 
J. T. & G. W. Clark, Thomasville, Ga. 


PRINTED STATIONERY 


“Tf we do not do your printing we both lose.’’ Ask 
us for samples and _— Printing Department, 












ing — 
Frost proof 





Oxford Orphanage, N. 


OUR LAND EXCHANGE 


We do not extend our general advertising guar- 
antee to land advertisements, because every pury 
chaser should see land for himself before buying. 
But no man is pe tted to offer land for sale in 
our paper unless he shows us satisfactory referen- 
ces as to his honesty and business responsibility. 

















vag Farms for Sale—Cheap. T. D. Warren, New 
Bern, N N. C. 

‘For Sale or ~Rent—Two farms near Monroe and 
Charlotte, ¥. ©. H. D. Stewart, Monroe, N. cc, 





For Sale— everal Good Farms of Different § 
Adapted to bright tobacco, cotton, corn and all kincs 
of truck. Apply to Fairmont Realty Co., Fairmont, 
North Carolina. 





~ Virginia Farm Lands—Improved. and unimproved 
col lands. Good roads, schools, churches and mar- 
kets. $7 per acre and upward. Jeffreys, Hester & 
Co., * Chase City, Va. 


““rhree and Five-Acre City Farms—V ery fertile. Al- 
most in city limits of Richmond, Va. arm size of 
40 city lots, with bungalow and other improvements, 
costs less than a city lot. Easy terms. Delightful 
climate. Good jobs in Richmond. (Population 200, 000. 8, 
For particulars and excursion rates acciress 
Crawley, Industrial Agent, Chesapeake & Ohio jail: 
road, Room 606, Richmond, Va. 

300-Acre Combination Farm—Undulating; gray 
soil; fourteen-room dwelling; new stock barn; numer- 
ous other buildings; orchard; million feet pine timber; 
two miles railroad, $7,000. 625-Acre Stock and Grain 
Farm—Two miles railroad station; large colonial 
mansion; well timbered; chocolate soil; level; one- 
third in cultivation, $10,000. pT on request. 
Virginia Realty Co., Inc., Kenbridge, Va 








DUROC-JERSEY 


PPR PARADA APL OOOOOOOOOOOOoOrm9" 


—ORION CHERRY KING JR.— 
World’s Grand Champion 
Duroc Boar comes to the 


PEACOCK & HODGE HERD 
At $3,500.00. 


This boar is said by many ofthe best Duroc 

judges and breeders to be the greatest boar the 

breed has ever produced. 

Orion — King Jr., Sensation Select 
Imperator’s Orion, 

Three of the. country’s greatest big type 
read this great herd. 

Nothing to offer at present, but keep your eye on 

the indicator for future deyelopments. 

For information “Write Either 
FAIRVIEW FARM, HIGHWAY FARM, 
J.P. & W. H. Peacock, Props. J. W. Hodge, Prop. 

COCHRAN, GA. ELKO, GA. 





boars 

















DEFENDER PRINCE, A GRAND CHAMPION 
The demand is great, but we are prepared to meet the 


wants of the people. We can supply for immediate 
delivery pigs of all ages, in pairs or trios, properly 
mated. Bred gilts, bred sows and service boars in any 
quantity. Those who cannot pay cash can buy from us 
On time. 


KIMBALL FARM, OXFORD, N. C. 


REGISTERED BIG-BONE 
TYPE DUROC BOARS, 


11 months old, weighing. around 200 and 
240 pounds each for $30 and $35 each. 
One % Duroe and B Essex Gilt about 
same weight, in farrow $35.. Will ex- 
change for early hatched White Leghorn 
and White Indian Game Pullets and 
yearling or Black Angus calves. 
This advertisement will not appear again, 


J. E. WIGGINS, Sunbury, N. C. 








hens 














— — HIGH-BRED DUROCS 
With size and quality. Three undefeated show sows, 
just farrowed thirty-six pigs. Two of these litters 





sired by our great junior yearling son of a World’s | 


Champion. Write your wan 
NS. McCULLERS, N. C. 


4. J. JORDAN & SO 
mean EFFICIENCY 


DUROC-JERSEY —feed high — pork 


Boing out of sight—let us tell you about 
ours. Folder free. 


W. W. SHAY, Cruso, N. C. 
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WHERE TO BUY PURE- ——— LIVESTOCK 











Public Sales of Livestock, Wed., Sept. 19th., 





1G ANGUS COWS—Some 


Horses, Ponies and Hogs. 





of The Progressive Farmer, 


WOODSTOCK FARM, DRAPER, 


In order to make room for further additions to our rapidly growing 
Hereford herd, the i ang stock will be offered at auction, Sept. 19th: 
vith calf at foot, not registered but JG 
practically all pure-bred and prolific breeders. 


75 HEAD OF STEERS—One and two years old—sired by regis- 75 
tered Hereford bull. 


80 HIGH GRADE GUERNSEY HEIFERS-—Sired by registered 8O 
bull, proven quality. 


20 HEAD YOUNG MULES—By a big gray Spanish jack and from BO 
good, strong mares—thoroughly acclimated. 

Anything you want in the livestock line. 

, Further announcement will be made in September 8th issue 

so watch this space or write, 


F. D. BUTLER, Mgr. Woodstock Farm, 
— 


N. C. 


DRAPER, N. C. 



















High Grade 












Heifers from A. R. Dams with 
as high as 800 pounds of fat 


This is a Beginners’ Sale. 


Come or mail your bid to 
C. T. RICE, Sales Manager, 
Oakton, Virginia. 


records 


Notes Accepted. 
All stock guaranteed as represented. 


AUGUST COUNTY GUERNSEY BREEDERS’ ASSOCIATION | 
7 Announce a Public Auction Sale, 

Near Waynesboro, Va., August 30, 1917, 
of 40 head of Registered and 10 head of 


Guernsey Cows and Heifers 
Some of the Best Blood in America 








BOO et aac 


| J. E. COULTER, 
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REGISTERED ESSEX, POLAND-CHINA AND 
DUROC PIGS. 
REGISTERED ESSEX and POLAND-CHINA SOwS, 
Safe in farrow. 
REGISTERED ESSEX SERVICE BOARS CHEAP. 
Connelly’s Springs, N. C. 


Rare Se 














Pure-bred 0. The large 


€ d 8 », Silver strain. 
prolific kind. Prices TeAsOHAbIe. Have never had 
any contagious disease in herd. Satisfaction guar- 
anteed. MOUNTAIN VIEW FARM, Hickory, N.C. 














0 I C ’s and CHESTER WHITE Boars, Bred 
a we Gilts, Sows. Young Herds a Specialty. 
No akin; prolific, large kind. Pedigrees free. Write 
for prices and circulars. Prices reasonable, 


F. E. RUEBUSH, Sciota, Illinois. 





POLAND-CHINAS 


Bred ‘Gilts and Early Sprin y Pigs 
now ready for shipment Fane na 
for growimg into 1,000-Ib. weights. 
Backed by a guarantee to please. } 
= ites rod PR will win if the 
ast word is fr J. P. Vissering, 
Box 7, Alton, itMinois. " 


POLAND-CHINA PIGS-—— 


From extra large boars ‘and massive sows. 
All pure-bred and ‘registered. 


T. E. BROWN, MURFREESBORO, TENN. 


TAMWORTHS 


ages, “ages, Maglish, Canadian 


TAMWORTHS *" ‘e,Bonies con 


Largest Exhibition Herd tn the South. 
DUTCH FORK TRUCK FARM, 


Seuth Caroline. 

















Columbia, 





REDUCED PRICES!!! 

20 Per Cent OFF on 
STALLIONS 
For 30 Days. 


The Horses You Want 
Are Here 


of Bohemian King going at low figures. 
geldings of quality, prices right. 


THE GLENWORTH FARMS, 


ms YOUR OPPORTUNIT 





“Bohemian King 2410" 
MR. STALLION BUYER: WE CAN MAKE YOU MONEY !!!!! 


One of these registered saddle stallions will earn 100 per cent each season. 


Visit us now. 
Safe delivery and satisfaction guaranteed. 
Allen 8. Edelen, Owner, 


T 
BARGAINS!!! 
From 


$400 to $700 
WRITE TODAY 


A Glenworth Guarantee 
Is Good. 


Several sons 
Plantation walking mares and 


BURGIN, KENTUCKY. 





Tormentor, 
families. 













TAYLOR PLANTATION, 


BULLS AND HEIFERS OF 


Golden Lads, Golden Fern’s Lad, Blue Bell, 
Oxford Lads and Eminent 
You know there is no better 
blood than these famous proved families. 


Write for deseriptions and prices. 









Gur Berkshires are 
Unexcelled. 


COLUMBIA, S. C. 





red, nice smooth coat, 
a proven breeder. 





a in a great while. 
One of Dormon’s 


Big Herd Sows DR. W. B. DORMON, 


REGISTERED BIG TYPE HOGS. 


SPECIAL DUROC OFFERING—One (4-months-old Good Enuff-bred Boar—Weight 

about 400 pounds now; would easily weigh 600 pounds if big, fat. Deep cherry 
well arched back, good he Aes bones. 
Worth $200. 
Also a Colonel-bred Boar—Grand sire, 

20 months old, light color, big, fine husky fellow. 
The Bred Sows ! Offer You Are REAL Sag ape g mle kind that come only once 
setter buy now while I 
Some Fine Pigs and Bred Gilts of Both Breeds—Ready to move. 


MULE FOOT AND DUROC-JERSEYS. 


rh tip-top boar and 
Special offer, $125 


Col’s Pilot Wonder. Good individual about 


A snap for $100. 


can fill your order. 


NASHVILLE, ARKANSAS. 














Now Ready for ee. 

tch. Born July 26, 
Re nnike bulls, 
Maid’s Prince, Our 


of 6 in Register of Merit; 


14% ounces in 7 days, 





GOOD JERSEY BULL CALF AT MODERATE PRICE 


WJF 671—Bosnian’s loins Lad 144320. 
16. 


and 90 pounds 9% 
Ask Us Now for Full Pedigree if You Want It 





Solid color; 


dark tongue; 
ire—Nettie’s Bosnian, 


eri undson of the 


black 


prize- 


Imported Bosnian and Elsie’s Czar; great grandson of Golden 
Golden 
am—Menelika 259686—granddaughter of Eminent Lad and of Gorgeous, sire 


great granddaughter of Fern’s Red Rosebud, 
test cow that sold for $1, 025; 


Czar, Hood Farm Elsie and Czar of Arden. 


butter 
great granddaughter of Denise’s Ida, 21 pounds 
ounces in 30 days, at seven years old, 
Price only $125. 








——19 Registered Duroc Gilts 
Ready to be bred, $25 each. 
10 Registered Hampshire Boar Pigs 
$12.50 each. 
MAPLEDALE STOCK FARM, 














Prosperity, South Carolina. 
J 
| __ BERKSHIRES 
— BERKSHIRES 





A fine lot of Pigs, Pairs and Trios, mated, 


no akin. 
The big, long, stretchy kind. 


We breed prize win- 


ners. Everything registered. 
Write for Prices and Description. 
HILLSBORO, N. C. 


LEROY MALL, 


| 


Waterloo Jersey Farm, Waterloo, lowa. FE. A. Nelson Vice P ee St Treas. 
20 Registered Gilts and Boar Pigs 


BERKSHIRES 





BERKSHIRES OF QUALITY 


AND FINE BREEDING, 
NONE BTTER. 


YOUNG BRED SOWS. 
GILTS AND PIGS. 


10 weeks to 4. months 
old, for sale. 
PRICES RIGHT. 


Satisfaction to one want- 
ing the best at reason- 
able prices, (Registered.) 


JNO. B. HUMBLE, Asheboro, N. C. 
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— Tamworths Our Specialty — 


s for Sale at Reasonable Prices. 


Pig 
|} All well bred and — ag good individuals offered 


sale. 
WESTVIEW “yeas FARM D. J. Lybrook, Manager. 
R. F. D. No. 1, Winston- Salem, N. C. 





ABERDEEN-ANGUS 








Prospective buyera should keep in 
mind the Annual sale of 
ABERDEEN-ANGUS CATTLE 
at WOODLAWN FARMS, 


Nashville, Tenn., Oct. 23rd. 
Apply for catalogues early 














I am offering a num- 
ber of young bulls, 


Aberdeen -Angus 
cows and heifers, 


good individuals and well bred, at moderate 
prices. Stock registered. 
J. D. BLACKWELL, 

Both sexes, all ages, best 


ANGUS CATTLE ‘ttrsina" tans rosdy tor cor 


vice by Trojan-Erica and Queen Mother sires. Also an 
exceptionally handsome PERCHERON STALLION, reg- 
istered in P. S. A., coming 6 years old, weight 1950 Ibe. 
ROSE DALE STOCK FARMS, Jeffersonton, Va. 





Fayette, Missouri. 








HEREFORDS 


REGISTERED HEREFORDS 


Ten Bulls—8 months to two years. 
Heifers and Cows—Some with calf at foot. 
* All prominent breeding. 

SHETLANDS 
Registered mares and stallions, ali ages. 
Write us. 
Bahl. ALLEN STOCK FARM, 








BUFORD, GA. 











HOLSTEINS 


PDO OI ee LLLP LIL LLL DDO 


4 Pure-bred Holstein Bull Calves 


$10,000 Breeding—$75 Each. 


Sons of our $10,000 herd bull—grandsons of the 
$50,000 bull. 


Also 2 at $50 and $60. 
First check takes. 


MOHEGAN FARM, 
Peekskill, N. Y. 





Box B, 








Kentuek Holsteins |< 100 Splendid Females. 
y Real Bargain in Royally 
bred Young Bulls. Our cattle have size, vigor, fash- 
ionable breeding and exceptional conformation. Are es- 
pecially desirable for Southern buyers because of accli- 
mation. Reasonable prices; dependable warranty. 


Newman & Bowles, Kaintucke Farms, Bardstown, Ky. 





SHORTHORNS 


eee eee ween 


SHORTHORNS ——— 


RED Se tty tbat h, 9 months, 800 pounds $250. 00 
ROAN BULL—8 months, 700 Ibs., Scotch $250.00 
RED HEIFER—A Village Maid ‘of best 
breeding, 19 months old and bred to 
to Good Count 


BLANTYRE FARM 











Meridian, Mississippi. 
J 
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SOUTH CAROLINA FARM NOTES 


Good Crops—Coéperative Selling 
Association Formed in Sumter and 
Plans Made for Selling Local Corn 
to Local Buyers 


HE most notable farm event this 
summer is the trip of South Caro- 
lina farmers to boll weevil territory 
to secure information on 
how to meet this 
pest. Fro Sum- 


hand 
han 


first 


om 





ter, S. C.,on Mon- 
day the 6th, a 
party of fifty 
farmers under the 
leadership of 
County Demon- 
stration Agent, J. 
Frank Williams, 
left for a thous- 


MR. DABBS 
through boll weevil territory. 


and mile itinerary 
They 
traveled by autos. Mr. Plunkett, of 
the Southern Railway, the Commis- 
sioners of Agriculture of Georgia and 
Alabama and County Agents helped 
map out the trip, and will meet the 
party at various points. Mr. Plunk- 
ett met the farmers of Sumter some 
weeks ago while planning this trip 
and informed them that they are bet- 
ter prepared to meet the weevil than 
any county he had ever been in and 
he has been in this fight for eighteen 
years since the weevil first crossed 
the Rio Grande. 
ce Se 

This county was the first in all the 

country to organize a Committee of 


Public Safety for the war. It was 
composed of five farmers in each 
township, and has since been enlarg- 
ed to ten farmers in each township, 
100 in all and merged into the Coun- 
cil of Defense. 

The Chamber of Commerce took a 
leading part in this organization and 
contributed several hundred dollars 
worth of seeds to supply those not 
able to buy them. (This county was in 
the center of the July 13 storm of 
last year that cut crops in half and 
completely destroyed the crops oi 
some small farmers). 

kk Ox 

The result of this food campaign 
is that never before has there been 
such crops, made, nor so much food 
canned and dried. The Secretary of 
the Sumter Chamber of Commerce 
stated to the writer a week ago that 
20 carloads of fruit and vegetables 
have been put up in the city alone. 
There must be many times that much 
in the county. Two weeks ago when 
replenishing my stock of jars, 1 was 
told by the dealer “we will not have 
any in fifteen minutes at the rate 
they are going.” By noon not a jar 
could be found in the city. The next 
Saturday I had to replenish my stock 
again, and a carload was rapidly go- 
ing to the farms by buggy, auto and 
wagon. 

This is not a fruit section commer- 
cially but never before was~there 
such a crop of peaches and plums— 
nor so much attention paid to prun- 
ing and spraying fruit trees. 





108 - 
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JUDGING HEREFORDS—IOWA STATE FAIR. 


Enlist Now 


In the most important branch of the service—the meat and milk 
producers. 


Good cattle, sheep and hogs are selling at top prices. 


You can, 


for less than 3c. a week, get first-hand information, 


from reliable sources, as to the most profitable sorts to breed and 
feed, by subscribing for The Breeder’s Gazette, Chicago; the only 
publication that gives the details relative to all events of importance 


to stockmen. 


Hundreds of pages, in addition to the regular quota of reading mat- 
ter, are devoted each season to reports, profusely illustrated, of the 


state fairs, dairy shows, the great International, 


record-breaking auction sales and to meetings of stockmen and 


farmers all over the continent. 


You cannot get this class of matter first hand in any other paper. 


To keep posted you should read the stockgrower’s favorite newspaper 


every week. 


Please ask us for two recent issues of The Gazette and a copy of our catalog 
of the best books for the stockman’s library. We shall be glad to send without 


charge if you will ask for them. 


The subscription price of The Gazette is as follows: 


To all points in the United States and possessions: 


One year, $1.56; two 


years, $2.50; three years, $3.25; five years, $5. To all points in Canada: One year, 


$2.75; two years, $5; three years, $7; five years, $11. 


Foreign; $4 per annum. 


Agents wanted in unassigned territory. Address 


THE BREEDER’S GAZETTE, Room 1127, 542 South Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 





STONE MILLS 


engine or other light power. 


475% Shockoe Lane, « 


Right now we are ‘ 
having the heaviest 
callwe have known 
for Grinding Mills. Southern farmers are taking this 

step as protection against the high bread cost. Our 
OLD RELIABLE Stone Mill is low priced, compact, easy 
to run, and built to stand hard regular service; has stone 
burrs which turn at high speed and produce best quality { 
corn meal and whole wheat flour; operated by gasoline 
This year’s great corn crop 
will make one of these mills a big money-maker. Sold for 
cash or pays its own way on our easy payment plan. Free 
estalog describes full line of Grinding Mills, Feed Cutters, 
Gasoline Engines and other farm machinery at low prices. 


THE SPOTLESS CO. “The South's Mail Order House" 
Richmond, Virginia 








the sensational 





The oat crop was a failure, except 
on a few farms where it was very 
fine—more wheat and Abruzzi rye 
have been harvested than ever before. 
The flour mills of the county have 
been three weeks behind with their 
offerings of wheat to grind, though 
working overtime. Home-made flour 
is on the market to supply the needs 


of those who have not been able to 
grind or who did not grow any 
wheat. 


The — crop is made and ought 
ly all the needs of the county, 
sawmill “stock and all, if market ar- 
rangements can be perfected which 
are being planned. It is proposed to 
have every farmer list his surplus 
corn and hay with the Chamber of 
Commerce, so that buyers may sup- 
ply their needs direct from the near- 
est farms. This will be much more 
satisfactory on both sides, to buyer 
and seller, than to sell to dealers and 
have them store and resell. 


to sup p 


A Cooperative Cotton-sellitmg Asso- 
ciation for Lee, Sumter and Claren- 
don Counties was organized on thé 
3rd at Sumter. A central room has 
been secured, and the National Bu- 
reau of Markets will keep an expert 
grader there. It is hoped to stop the 
competitive sell-a-bale-at-a-time sys- 
tem, and have competitive buying in 
50 to 100-bale lots. 
never in better shape to adopt such 
a system. 

a 

The biggest tobacco crop. ever 
grown in the state is selling at prices 
more than double the highest of any 
former year. Autos are being bought 
by many who could not buy a cart a 
year ago. 

Electric and acetylene gas and wa- 
terworks are being installed in many 
homes. The Liberty Bonds and Red 
Cross subscriptions have also been 
largely taken by farmers. 

E. W. DABBS. 
Mayesville, S. C. 


MEETING VIRGINIA FARMERS’ 
INSTITUTE 





| A Most Enthusiastic Meeting That 





Will Mean Much to the Agriculture 
of the Old Dominion 


ges fourteenth annual meeting of 
the Virginia Farmers’ Institute 
has broken all records for this state, 
with an attendance of over one thous- 
and farmers and their wives, who 
have taken full advantage of every 
opportunity to get the most out of 
this annual gathering. A _ striking 
feature has been the outbursts of 
patriotism in response to the ap- 
peals for production and for service. 

A rousing greeting was given Vir- 
ginia’s next Governor, Westmoreland 
Davis, who was president of the 
Farmers’ Institute for eight years. 

A young farmer, E. C. Nathan, of 
Stafford County, made the hit of this 
great gathering, with his simple 
story of how his neighborhood has 
brought things to pass within the past 
two years through the spirit of codp- 
eration in action. Dr. Henry Louis 
Smith, President of Washington and 
Lee, thrilled his audience with his 
address on the perils of democracy. 

The large attendance on the part 
of the women, who constituted at 
least one-third of the membership, 
shows how wide-awake they are to 
the development of their homes and 
communities. Not only did they have 
their separate meetings, but the prac- 
tical demonstrations in food conserv- 
ation attracted more attention than 
any other single feature. But no less 
stress was laid upon the conservation 
of the health, one general session be- 
ing given to this most important 
phase of rural life. 

In the closing session resolutions 
were passed demanding that a new 
dog law be passed, commending the 
executive budget in the administra- 
tion of the state government, and 
calling for larger appropriations for 
Virginia schools and the Virginia 
Polytechnic Institute. 

The appeal of the National Gov- 


The farmers were 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


ernment to Virginia farmers to raisé 
fifteen per cent more grain this 
season feli on receptive ears, after 
the marvelous setting forth of the 
farmer’s part in the world-wide war 
by Hon. Carl Vrooman, Assistant 
Secretary of Agriculture. 

The increased interest in bee-keep- 
ing was shown by the organization 
of the Virginia Bee-keepers’ As- 
sociation, which holds first place at 
this meeting for the enthusiasm of 
its members in their work. What 
Virginia is doing in marketing its 
farm crops was fully set forth by B. 
C. Moomaw, Division of Markets, 
who is now conducting a most agres- 
sive campaign for the sale of Vir; 
ginia apples. 

The announcement of President 
Eggleston that the apples of this 
state had again won the sweepstakes 
prize at the International Apple Show 
proved the pride of Virginians in one 
of their chief crops. 

Every detail of entertainment was 
well planned and carried out; the ac- 
commodations were highly satisfac- 
tory. The visits to dairy, farm and 
orchard in organized parties gave 
the visitors such a fine opportunity 
to see what their state institution is 
doing that the directors will most 
likely decide upon Blacksburg as 
their permanent meeting place. 

About one-third of those present 
came by automobile, Halifax County 
leading with over sixty members in 
its party, which had taken a four 
days tour of the state on their way 
here. Five directors were elected for 
the ensuing year. The officers will 
be chosen by the directors at their 
midwinter meeting. 

J. FRANK FOOSHE. 





State Farmers’ Alliance Meeting 


ORTH Carolina is the only state 
in which the old Farmers’ Alli- 
ance is still maintained, but it did 
good work at its thirty-first annual 
meeting last week. This meeting was 
held at the old “Headquarters” near 
Hillsboro, but the Alliance this time 
authorized the sale of the property 
with its 146 acres of land. T. B. Par- 
ker, for many years State Business 
Agent of the Alliance, and now State 
Director of Farmers’ Institutes, was 
elected President, and T. F. Chaney, 
Vice-President. 
The following patriotic resolutions 
were passed unanimously by a rising 
vote: 


“The State Farmers’ 


4 Alliance, at its an- 
nual meeting, desires for itself and its 
membership, to be placed on record as @ 


peace-loving people, believing in the motte 
of the alliance: ‘‘Peace on earth and good 
will toward men.” But in this hour of 
national peril we wish also to go on record 
as being loyal to our people and our govern- 
ment; therefore be it resolved: 

“Ist. That we pledge our loyalty and sup- 
port to the President of the United States 
in the prosecution of the war in which wo 
are engaged, until hostilities have ceased 
and an honorable peace has been made, ving 
dicating our entrance into the war. 

“2nd. That we urge our rulers in con- 
nection with our allies that announcement 
be made of what would be regarded as suf- 
ficient guarantees on Germany’s part to jus- 
tify considering terms of peace.”’ 


North Carolina Markets 


Prices paid by merchants for farm products in thd 
markets of North Caroiina for the week ending Sat- 
urday, August 11, as reported to the Division of Mar- 
kets, Wm. R. Camp, Chief: 
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OUR YOUNG PEOPLE 


Address Letters to ‘‘ The Young People’s Department”’, The Progressive Farmer 

















A TRIP TO STONE MOUNTAIN 


(Boys’ $1 Prize Letter) 

M SATURDAY morning, 
party of young people 
lanta, Ga., sightseeing, 
the morning for 


who were in At- 
left the city early in 

a drive of 16 miles over a 
splendid graded road, which in about 
minutes brought us to the 
Mountain. 


thirty 
thirty 


foot of Stone 


This mountain is a wonder to me, as it is 
the first of its kind I've ever seen. It is the 
world’s greatest monolith, the largest solid 
stone in the world. One odd thing about it 
is that it is the only mountain in this sec- 
tion of the state. The country 
the mountain is perfectly 
farming section. 


surrounding 
level and a fine 

Stone Mountain is one mile from base to 
summit and it is around the 
mountain, We went up the side as far as 
we could in automobiles, then we climbed 
the remaining distance, Of course, with it 
being a solid stone there is nothing growing 
on it, and the different colors in the granite 
make it a rare picture. The only hole in the 
mountain is one about the size of a barrel, 
which people suppose has been blasted there. 

On the tip-top we found wooden steps a 
short distance descending on the side, where 
it is 800 feet perpendicular. These are built 
there to be of service to a sculptor who is 
beginning the work of carving in the side of 
the mountain a monument to the Confeder- 
ate soldiers. This will be in plain view of 
they pass along the National 
Highway, at the foot of the mountain. The 
U. D. Cc. of Georgia is having the monument 
cut here at a cost of two million 
and it will require two years to 
work 


seven miles 


travelers as 


dollars 
do the 
After spending an hour on the Stone 
Mountain we descended and had breakfast at 
the foot by a beautiful mineral spring. 
This was the very happiest of outdoor 
trips that I've had in years. 
JAMES E. SMITH (12 years.) 
Pendleton, S. C., Rt. 2. 


WHAT THE CAMP FIRE GIRLS 
ARE DOING 


(Girls’ $1 Prize Letter) 
BELONG to the "Avoyelles” 
ganized in Bunkie. 





Camp Fire, 





1e Camp Fire Girls is an organization of 
and young women to develop the home 
and make it dominant in the whole 
community. The girls should be willing to 
help and live up to the camp fire 
law, which is to ‘Seek beauty, give service, 
pursne knowledge, be trustworthy, hold on to 
health, glorify work, and be happy.” To 
seek beauty does not mean to make yourself 
beautiful but to find the good side of every- 
thing like Pollyanna did. 

To give service means to help others and 
not always to expect a reward. 

To pursue knowledge means to be looking 
out for something to learn; 
self to your work. 

To be trustworthy 
believe 


& 


spiri 
spirit 


others 


to apply your- 





means to have others 
in you so that when you say you are 
g0ing to do a thing you will stand by your 
word. 

To hold on to health means to keep your- 
self healthy. 

To glorify work means to be happy while 
you are working; not to fret over a little 
work, because the more work you do the 
less others will have to do. 

To be happy means exactly what it says, 
to always follow Pollyanna’s example and 
play the “Glad game.” 

For everything a camp fire girl does, that 
she has been told to do by the Guardian, she 
Wins a bead to decorate her camp fire dress. 

The Camp Fire Girl 
the sick and make them happy. 
does 


is supposed to visit 
When she 
this she obeys .the second law of the 
mp which is to give service 

This evening I called on an old woman 
Who is an invalid. She cannot walk but she 
hi hands. She how to 


ca 


las use of her knows 
knit so I am going to get some work for her 
to do for the soldiers. She seemed so glad to 
be able I know there are many oth- 
ers who are in the same condition and it is a 


to help. 


pleasure to know that you are helping 2 
little to make their life happy. 

Now since the war is on the Camp Fire 
Girl 


Is can do a great help by working for the 


Soldiers and making money for the Red 
Cross 

Why not organize a camp in your com- 
munity ? For information write to ‘The 


Camp Fire Girl’ 
118 West 28th St., 


National Headquarters, 
New York City. 
ANNIE IRION. 
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My Home in June 


EAR the road stands a two-story farm 

house painted white with green blinds. 
There are grass and trees in the yard. In 
the front on the left side two cedars stand 
close together, white rocks and piled up be- 
tween them in pyramid shape Near them is 
a mimosa tree all in bloom—so fragrant and 
pink and green. Today the sky is blue above 
it and the clouds are snowy white. Two 
children are playing under the tree. On tho 
other side of the front walk a large white 
oak spreads its arms to the sky. Farther 
back three more cedars are grouped, and at 
the side door is an elm. In the back yard 
are two red oaks, that have stood there 
since—“‘Greene fout Cornwallis’’—as an old 
soldier expresses it. 

xoing back to the front again—a 
runs up the front of the yard, on 
the side doors. 
walk 
rocks, 
cannas, 


walk 
round to 
Between the house and the 
are flower beds, enclosed by 
bordered by violets. In the beds ara 
dahlias, and golden glow. Starting 
on the left where the flower bed ends is an 
old-fashioned white trailing on the 
green grass. This rose came from my grand- 
mother’s rose garden at ‘her old home. It 


white 


rose, 


has an indescribable fragrance you never 
breathe anywhere else. 
Then there is an everbearing mulberry 


tree, the harborer of birds of beautiful pium- 
age and sweet songs ail summer. 
the old smoke-house, built ef 
relic of ‘slavery time days.’ 
are the woodshed, and pastures. 
Across the road in front of the house is 
my mother’s flower garden. 


There is 
logs and a 
Farther back 
erib, barn 


There are lots 


of roses, and between the roses are annuals 
and perennials. Beyond this is a field from 
which the wheat has been harvested, and 
where it still stands shocked, golden in the 


sunlight. Then there is a pine wood bor- 
dered by a little stream, surrounded by wil- 
iow, sweet gum trees, dogwood, and alder 


with a fringe of Queen Anne's lace. 
one long-leaved 


There is 
pine at the edge of the 
woods too. It is the only one within about 
three miles. meet the horizon all 
round and from them to the house are fields 
of growing « 

There is 
horses, 


The pines 


otton, corn and beans. 


plenty of life here too. 
cows, 


Mules, 
pigs, Ne- 
working, 


chickens, 
Broes, and a big 
playing, 


turkeys, 
living, 
fussing family 

A June day; 
the bacl 


srown, 


smiling from the 
<ground of it all 


JEAN LI 


heavens 


wh. 


DA CLARKE. 
Ansonvillte, N. ¢ 





Plans for Next Year 


EXT term we are planning to make our 

school better in all respects than ever be- 
fore Through the efforts of our principal a 
county agricultural high school has been lo- 
cated in our community. Although we shall 
not get ready in time to begin the agricul- 
tural school this fall, we are going to do all 
we can for the school we have at 
The library needs 
remedy 


present. 
and to 
ib girls each of- 
fered a dozen cans of tomatoes and the corn 
club boys a bushel of corn to get the needed 
volumes. The women of the neighborhood 
would not be outdone so they promised a 
chicken for the This winter 
the school is going to keep a pig and feed 
him the scraps that are generally wasted at 
noon. He will bring a ntce sum next spring. 

The boys also want to have a 
basketball team next year 
contests are held 


some new books, 


this the tomato clt 


same purpose, 


star 
when the county 
, SO we have elected a tem- 


(19) 915 


porary captain to look out for boys that 

might make good players to come here to 

school. ELMER LOFTIN. 
Kosciusko, Miss., Rt. 2 





THE VOWEL GAME 
6é OW,” said Charlie, when everybody was 
gathered around the table, 


“Let's play 
the vowel 


game father told us he used to 
play when he was a boy.” 
“How do you play it?” 


eats a , 
asked every one 
at once, 


“It’s very easy,” replied Charlie, distribu- 
ting pencils among the family group. ‘You 
take the five regular vowels, a, e, i, 0. u, and 
beginning with the first letter, 
writes as long a sentence 
no vowel except 
ing that letter 


each player 
as he can using 
a in any word, but repeat- 
as often as he wishes.’’ 

“IT don’t quite understand,” said 
Lucy. ‘‘Please give us an example." 

“You'll have to give me a few minutes’ 
grace then,” laughed Charlie, taking his 
pencil and paper. “Suppose 1 take a.’ He 
wrote industriously for a few and 
then read the result aloud: 

“A man at Panama has a cat that can 
catch all bad ants, rats and bats at Nath- 
—The Uplift. 


Cousin 


minutes, 


an's barn,”’ 





Arbor Day 


HIS year the pupils’ 
called 


mothers had a club 
“School Improvement Association.” 
They met every two weeks. At one of their 
meetings they suggested that the 
have an Arbor Day program, they 
provide a tree for each grade. 


schoot 
offering to 


The teacher arranged the program 
practiced each morning in chapel. The pro- 
gram was given indoors in the afternoon, ex- 
cept a song. Each grade went to its tree 
and marched around it. 

OTTIS ABER 


, and we 


NETHY. 








Malse your neighborhood a reading neigh- 





If there is anything in our 
now. If we have made 
fore, we want to know it, 


lowing blank: 


It should be: 


Name 


My label date ts 


BSS OIG ints sears cress al 


(3) If you have paid for any 
here: 


Name of book, paper or other 


Date when ordered (about).... 


Name. 


one, please look at the 
as follows: 


No. 1 comes to: 


labels 


INSAENG ss 650-32 


No. 2 comes to: 


scription or other 
addresses 


1 so) 


NS ARO en A nti ahaa warned s wate arama 





any mistake in dealing with 
(1) If we have your name or postoffice wrong 


The Progressive Farmer has my name 


(2) If you think we have not given you proper 


article 


Shall we stop No. 1 or No. 2? 


business matter with The 
in the space below, so 


IS THERE ANYTHING THE MATTER WITH YOUR SUBSCRIPTION? 





subscription work 


and address as follows: 





book, paper or any 


(4) If you are receiving two copies of The Progressive Farmer and do not want 


and tell us exactly 


(5) If you know any neighbors or friends who you think have had any trouble about any sub- 


please give us their names 
te them and straighten the matter out. 


Progressive Farmer, 


we can wri 


that isn’t right, we want to make it right—right 
you or your neighbor in any respect, there- 
and to this end we are printing the following blank, which PLEASE USE: 


on our mailing list, please indicate it in the fol- 


to what initials, name and postoffice each goes, 


to pay for but 


and 
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Seven Passenger 


*1295 


€. 0. b. Toledo—Subject to change without notice 
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A New Wonderfully Balanced Six 
Sturdy Light Weight——-Abundant Power 


This announces a brand new devel- 
opment in Sixes. 

Here it is at last! 

A popular priced Light Six with 
weight and power in scientific balance. 

Think what that means. 

Economy and durability in com- 
bination with six cylinder advantages 
at last an accomplished fact. 

Don’t ask any more why you can’t 
get a durable light weight six with 
real six cylinder performance. ; 

You can — it’s this new Willys Six. 


By scientific designing with the aid 
of our great experience in building 


Motor 3 }4-inch x 54-inch 
45 horsepower 
4}~inch tires 


Sixes, we have produced a lighter car 
without sacrificing sturdiness. 

Its forty-five horsepower motor 
combined with its light weight, makes 
it a wonderful performer. 

Quick as a flash on the getaway; 
speedy; surprisingly economical, yet 
with worlds of power and the sturdi- 
ness to support it. _s 

Think what this means figured ! 

—in greater gasoline economy 

—in additional tire mileage 

—in an easier car to handle. 

Now let the Willys-Overland dealer 
demonstrate the wonderful perform- 
ance of the New Willys Six—we want 


Catalog on request. Please address Dept..1119. 


120 inch wheelbase 
7-passenger capacity 
Finished in olive green 


you to sense what this new balance 
between power and weight means in 
an economical, durable light Six. 


We want you to know, too what a 
wonder the New Willys Six is from 
the standpoint of easy riding and 
easy handling. 

Also we want you to know what a 
beautiful car it is—long, sweeping 
graceful lines—one of the year’s most 
advanced models—a perfect beauty. 

And the price!—$1295 complete! 

It’s the Six you’ve longed for—go 
in and see it now—before our dealers 
are loaded with orders for more Willys 
Sixes than they can get. 


Willys-Overland Inc., Toledo, Ohio 


Willys-Knight and Overland Motor Cars and Light Commercial Cars 
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